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The New Novel by 


A Sale of Over 100,000 Copies Means at MR. JAMES LANE ALLEN 


Least a Quarter of a Million Readers of _Alathor of * The Choir Invisible.” 
“IT IS PRE-EMINENTLY THE " 

STUDY OF A SOUL....A HE EIGN OF AW 
GREAT BOOK, GREAT ALIKE 





IN BEAUTY AND IN DEPTH.” 

—The New York Times’ Saturday 

Review. ** Beautifully written—a very strong piece of work. .... I wish every 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. one in the United States would read it.’’—Rev. Minot J. Savage. 


A TALE OF THE KENTUCKY HEMPFIELDS 


“It is not altogether easy, with the big problems of life as Mk. ALLEN presents them still in our minds, and the 
delightful rhythm of his prose still echoing in our ears, to speak quite as temperately and judiciously as we ought of his 
latest volume. That it is a strong book— strong with the special sort of strength that stamps his work as.a whole — 
there is no gainsaying. But it is more than this; it is a book which will set men thinking, and whether they agree 
with him or not, will broaden their views of this life and possibly that to come. 

“It is impossible, however, to give anything approaching an adequate idea of this book, which from beginning to ead is 
replete with that ‘Mystery Immortal,’ which is in the hemp and in our souls, in its bloom and in our passions, by which our 


poor, brief lives are led upward out of the earth for a season, then cut down, rotted and broken for Thy long service !’’— 
COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER, New York. 


“THE PROBLEM WHICH IT HANDLES IS ONE OF THE DEEPEST, MOST VITAL IN LIFE.”—G.5S.G. 


‘¢ The story has not only the extraordinary beauty which gives Mr. Allen’s work 
a place by itself in our literature; it has also great spiritual depth and unusual 
grasp of thought.’’-—Hami_ton W. MAbiz, THE OUTLOOK. 


THE MACMILLAN COFIPANY, 66 5th Ave., New York © 











Prayer and Revival Benevolent Societies 
wormage Meetings Promoted rv: couvissonas tows mariana suuets 


| By Spontaneous, Hearty, Enthusiastic Singing. pa oe by the MASSACHUSETTS Hous MISSIONARY So- 
No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 


Sacred Songs No. 2 Colt, Dscseiney; Rev. Eawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 


By the authors of the Moody and Sankey ** Gospel No, 807 Congregational House. Ofiee hours to's. AD 
00 é ac e $ Hymns” and Sacred Songs No. 8 (of which \ olume nual membership, ; life membership, $20.00. Gon- 


| over 770.000 have already been sold). 
peep od — ae st and most effective tributions stented Miia It D. White, ewes 
hymns and tunes obtainable. AMERICAN BOARD OF Sy eggs ot — ‘OREIGN 
18TH SEASON. MISSIONS, Congregational Hous 


Frank 
a ciel ae Price $25 per 100. Send 20c. for a sample copy. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charies - K. Swett Publishing’ and 
rell-known packets -urchasing ent. Office ew Yor fourth Ave 
bel gone and need only Tar BIGLOW & MAIN CO , New York and Chicago. and Twenty ‘Skc ond St.; in Chicago, 158 La Salle St. 
brief mention. First 7 Y 
pS pied WOMAN'S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704° Congrega- 
t 7 ig hee for $3.85. 10 Packs, post- BROWN’S tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
pak Wd otIADe | Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 


No. 1. For 54 cts., 17 Xmas Cards and Novelty. FAMOUS PIGTURES. THE AMERICAN Mpestes any afanoctasion, Le 


54 cts., 10 Fine Booklet. Charities Building, 
sis 3 ** $1.08, 25 Xmas Cards, 1 Set (four) Authors and their States, evangelistic and educational, at the South and in 
Homes, Famous Paint- 





a $1.08, 108 - eed = Cards. %, the West, among ——— ane Chinese. Boston ofice, 
- = - eaut ul Calendars. 615 Congregational Huuse; cago ce, 153 La 

“ §, «6 54 cts., 5 ** all different. ings, = Pictures, | — ‘Donations may be sent to otter. ‘of the above 
“ 6 “* 27 cts., 10 Xmas Cards. 22 nLIFE of CHRIST. | offices, or ubbar Psapp ‘ourt ve. an 
“om 54 cts., 5 Booklets and Calendar. e Twenty-Second St,, New York City. 


178 MADONNAS. 
“ 8. “ $1.08, 7 Artistic Booklets. One Cent Each, 120 for THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
“ 9 “ 54cts., 5 Photos, Mounted. 8x10 Clas- 1.00, —Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. —_, 
“10. ** 54 cts., 25 Sumday-School can Size 524x8. 1700 Subjects. | Charities Dailding. ee . york 3 ~% yoy Ufood, 
. ‘ UR Pictures are very Congregational House, Boston, Field | Secretary. 


— “ca. aen ed will CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY x (including. 

thi de ‘pape former New West Education Commission). Scholarships- 
prove this. nd4cts.in | for students for the ininistry. Twenty-seven © ougrega- 
stamps for four sample | tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. en 





eg~ Special Packets and lots put up to order. 


TEACHERS. For s4cts:,25 Cardsnotwoalike. 





Samples paper by the pound, 15 Cents. ictures and 24-pagecata- | free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. 8. 
H H CARTER ogue, illustrated with WILKINS, Treasurer. Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
° ° & CO., | thirty (30) pictures. House, Boston; 151 Washington St., Chicago, Ill 
Batisfac’ion 5 Somerset Street, Boston, @- P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. CONG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
sand Fall Circulate on appiicati | Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
Guaran’ appication | @eeePeeeeseeeoeceoeeeeee@@ George M. Boynton, D: D., Secretary and Treasurer; 


Be sure to read 


GINSEY KREIDER' 


By HULDAH HERRICK. 
The great story of the Mountain Whites. 400 | 


pages, illustrated, $1.50. Net price, $1.12; 81.25 | : Publish f Sacred M 
postpaid. ers 0 usic: 
0 © 
NATIONAL COUNCIL'S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND.- 


The Advance says: “ Ginsey Kreider is a child of the | 
mountains of unusual ambition, who through no fault of | : * ANTHEMS, ORATORIOS: 4 
her own meets with a fearful misfortune in early life | —Aids aged and disabled ministers and missionaries and 
which by the strange standards of that rezion causes her |. © * SERVICES, ETC. d A: ; their families. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. S. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 


to be considered an outcast, even by herown mother. By | | } s 
the influence of a purer type of the religion of Christ | ne, © eS somgrepstionsl Churches Of the 
the poor child regains her place in the affections and kind e : Send for Catalogue of our United States" (a body corporate chartered under the 
treatment of her parents. The picture is graphic of the Jaws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the 
life of the region, of the fearful hereditary feuds, the bequest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial: 


» . 4 66 Saal iy a SP Relief, as provided in the resolutions of the National 
emotional religion, the “ blab” school, the light regard of - New Christmas Anthems.: Geuncll of the Conavegational Caavemes of tee United 
Si 


human life and the intense prejudices.” 
RITITILT TET ee tates. 


and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
e lishment and ee of Evangelteal Congregational 
21 E. |7 TH TN; Churches and Sunday Se hools in oston and its suburbs.- 
eee “s | Samuel C. Darling, Pres. ; E. Kelsey, Treas.; J. J. 

Tillinghast, Sec., 45 Milk ad Boston. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL ALD, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 701 Sears Building. Apply for aid 
E. B. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 


e W. A. Duncan, Ph. D:, Field’ Secretary ; Rev. Fraucis J. 
Marsh, New Engiand Superintendent, Congregational 
| House, Bosto 
9 f@ «=. THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Bostom 





The Watchman says: “ Strong in construction and well a THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
told, and deserves a wide reading. PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
53) 000 tion. offers its services to churches desirin pe or 
The pil rim Press Boston Kroon = yd in be aang pa — in — Gaais 
‘ oom Jongregational House, Boston. ev. Charles 
Gg , Chicago are singing every Sunday from B. Rice, Secretary. 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. | CARMIN 4 FOR THE SUN- BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
4 Ashburton Pl., Boston; 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y.; DAY-SCHOOL Rev. rg § Me Kensie, D.D., , President Geo. Ge Gould, 
ington ; cago; eapo rancisco : 4 ; reasure now, Corresponding Secretary, m2 
Lon Angeles, Save EvERerr 0. sana & Co. The best Sunday-school hymnal published. 601, Congregational House, Boston. e A Gcnaviceiienat 
Specimen copy free to pastors, superinten- society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
lents and music committees. 
my ) LIFE,WORDS | iz gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
.MO DY’ and WORK | A. S. BARNES& SO. Publishers, able to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
(2560 PAGES) 56 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | tions from churches and individuals solicited. 

TWENTY yoLumEs of his latest sermons, Bible rereerecneneeosinsinnmesiante | f rue ¥ WOMAN’S SEAMAN’S FRIEND Society of Bos- 
otes, ete, a ertegase anyones \AIRFIELD 4 ACADEMY. 8350 to paso. ton, m 601 Co! tional House. Annual meim)er- 
pes wanted. P. apt | carefully trained. ship a 00; life membership Fel Mrs. Charlies H. 

260 LaSalle ive., CHICAGO. or EAST NORTHFIELY, MAS ms H. BREWER, Fairfield, Conn. Beale, Treas.. “ The Warren,” Roxbury 
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THE good that Mellin’s Food does lives after it. 
it equips the infant fed upoi it with firm flesh, 
strong limbs and all the other requisites of a sound 
body. He who starts out in life in a state of perfect 
health has capital to draw upon through all his 
future. 


WASHINGTON TowRS, $23.—Personally con- 
«ducted tours via Pennsylvania Railroad will leave 
Boston Jan, 14 and 28, Feb. 11 and 25, March 11 
and 25 and April 8 and 22. Preliminary circular of 
D. N. Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington Street, 
Boston. 


a 
25 


THE wholesale drug firm of Tarrant & Co., one of 
the largest and best known in New York city, suf- 
fered a very serious loss on Oct. 29 in the total de- 
struction by fire and explosion of their fine building, 
corner Greenwich and Warren Streets. This firm 
has been engaged for more than half a century in 
the manufacture of a number of valuable proprie- 
tary articles, among them Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient, which is sold and used all over 
the world. With true American pluck and enter- 
prise the company opened new oflices for transac- 
tion of business the day after the fire, and arrange- 
ments were made to resume at once the manufac- 
ture of the Seltzer Aperient and other specialties. 
However, as druggists everywhere carry a full 
stock of Tarrant’s Seltzer Aperient, it can be pro- 
cured from local druggists as usual. 


EVERY movement hurts when you have rheumatism. 
Muscles feel stiff and sore and joints are painfal. It 
does not pay to suffer long from this disease when it 
may be cured so promptly and perfectly by Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. This edie ‘ihe goes right to the spot, 
neutralizes the acidity of the blood, which causes rheu 
inatism, and puts an end to the pain and stiffness, 


BILLOUSNESS Is cured by Hood's Pills. 25 cents. 





Closet and Altar 








COLLECTION of 

meditations and 
prayers upon various 
themes and for special 
occasions suitable for in- 
dividual use and for fam- 
ily worship. 


PRICE, $1.00, POSTPAID 





BOSTON 
CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 BEACON STREET 


THE 











The Congregationalist 


.. SERVICES... 


No. 1. THANKSGIVING 
No. 38. HARVEST-TIDE 


37 Other Services Now Ready 











100 Copies, 60 Cents, postpaid 





THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 


3 14 Beacon Street, Boston 3 


A collection of Graces adapted 


GRACE | for sah cot Some in verse 


form, especially for use of chil- 
BEFORE | dren. No. 26 0f Handbook Se- 


ME AT | ries. Price, 4 cents. 


| 100 copies, $1.25, postpaid. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
14 Beacon St., Beaten 


” MAS® AORUSETTS, Boston. 


rey of Physicians and Surgeons. 


Privileges foe. Men and As. Sewanee 
Hi and 


or service in Hospi a 
19%. AUGUSTUS P. Crane, 4 i, M., M. D., 
wmut Aveé., near Ave, 

ogue. 


#en4 for Catal 
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CONTENTS 


EDITORIAL: 


The Christian World 685 
Current History 687 
The Verdict of the People 688 
The Preaching for Today 689 
What Does the Church Need 689 
How to Make Bible Study More Helpful 690 
In Brief 690 
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End of the Century Papers. II. A Century of 


Political Science and Government. Prof. J. W. 
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The Recorder founded 1816: The Congregationalist, 1849 | 


Published every Saturday at at at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


PER YEAR IN ADVANCE, $3; 2 
SINGLE Copy, TEN ( ENTS. 

IF PAYMENT 18 DELAYED, $3.50 Pen YEAR 
ONE OLD AND ONK NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 
CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 
On Trial, 6 Months, $1. 00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated cla the date of 
expiration on the address label. If a wor al E eeoees is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remit 

CHANGE OF ADDRES8.—Notice of change Os p> 
must reach this office on #riday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the following week to the new address. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


ADVERTISING Rares. —25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 fn} to the column. 
Discounts according to amount 

READING NOTICES. leaded monparetl & tO. cents per line, 

each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Composition by Thomas Todd 





Entered as second-class mail. 


2 YEARS, $5; 5 YeARs, $10. | 


| words to the line), cost subscribers 
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A ST. NICHOLAS LEAGUE" 
DRAWING 


By an eleven-year-old boy 


af 
, 
Bf 
(4 
: 
7 oe 
i 
7 
i 


6 The St. Nicholas League of 
3 readers of “St. Nicholas” offers 
prizes monthly for the best draw- 
3 ngs, photographs, poems, stories, 
puzzles, etc. All contributions 
are impartially judged, and due 
P allowance made for the contribu- § 
@ tor’s age. 
8 Another interesting feature of 
“St, Nicholas” is the new de- 
} partment “ Nature and Science,” 4 
P which aims to enable girls and 
) boys to make the most of what 
} they see around them. The editor 
understands young folks. 

These are only two of the features of 
> “St. Nicholas” that make it the hest 
magazine in the world for children. ' 


Toouwue 


vous ow 


» Getacopy of the current number of 
P «St. Nicholas” at the nearest eave 
; stand and see how interesting it is. a4 
year’s subscription costs $3.00, the best 
possible investment in a home where § 
there are young folks. 


The Century Co. 
UNION SQUARE, NEW York. ) 


, 
5 











Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete. » published under this heading at ten cents a line. 








THE post offices address of Rev. L. Ww. M Marey is 196 
Salem Street, Malden, Mass. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER eft under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of i se 
Hall, Congregational House, every Friday ue cir A. 

PASTOR wanted by the Second Congregational Chiat 
of Spokane, Wash. The field is almost unlimited and 
the right man can have every coperems Se expansion. 
He should be able and willing to work hard, preach 
without notes and be married. One desiring a chan 
of climate by reason of ill poate not wanted. or 
further pertretee apply to Dr. W. L. HALL, 1858 Col- 
lege Av 

+ TR HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
DIAMOND JUBILEE YEAR.—In view of sevent “ave 
years of organized home missions the faves will wel- 
come thank offerings and memorial gifts, “> well as = 

creased contribations in all the churches, tow: 

work of the current yout and the cont ($108,000) in. 
herited from the past. Please remit to the treasurer of 
the state auxil or to William B. Howland, treasurer, 
Twenty-second Street, Fourth Avenue, New York city. 


AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SoctIRTY, No. ee yall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object 
prove the moral and social condition of seame Ly 

ins chaplains and missionaries 
homes and boarding houses in Seading pooner at nome 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgo ing vessels 
yeny my tne Sailor's Magazin , Seaman! 38 Friend ‘and 


mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ Wants 


Notices wander | this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
ty cents each insertion. 











| Additional tines ten cents each per inser’ tion. 





Lady of abill rience as stenographer 
and A ies meoded ta the the oftive of a religious Seeocia. 
tion. Address, ating church relation, — and 
salary expected, L. A. E., Back Bay P. 0. ton. 





Songs in the Night. Any person having copies of 

this book by Dr. Augustus Thompson of Roxbury, Mass., 
which they would sell, address, with price, A. B. 3., Care 
The Congregationahst. 
Warner Library of the Werld’s 
Be 30 volumes, red cloth, Russia 
seater backs, listed at $120.00. Good as new, Price, 
#50.00. Address P. O. Box 91, Sherburne, N. Y. 


A Woman of experience. wae is capable of teachi 
French, drawing and painting from Ln also v 
training, would like a x or school. 
Pleasant home an object. . Clement, 
Silver Lake, Mass. 


For Sale. 
st Litera 


co in as is 
Address J. 


Attendant. Wasted, position 1 as matron in some in- 
stitution or home, or as atten 
some fee alwork or invalid. 
pos mn nog | 
erences. Please 
Boston, wn, 


attendant and companion for 
Have had several years’ 
work of this kind and hav e the best of ref- 


address A.C. F., 200 Columbus Ave., 
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ary enterprise. 


Che Protestant Kieformation 


By Prof. WILLISTON WALKER, Ph.D., 
D.D., of Hartford Theological Seminary. s2mo, 
$2.00 net. 
fees tiE concluding volume of ‘‘Ten 
i) ~Epochs of Church History.” It 
gives a compact and sympa- 
thetic narrative of the great 
religious awakening of the sixteenth 
century. 






Christianity in the Apostolic 
Age 
By Prof. GEORGE T. PURVES, Ph.D., 
D.D. (Vol. VIII of the Historical Series for 
Bible Students.) s2mo, $1.25 net. 

T is a valuable addition to the 
literature of the subject, and 
should be in the hands of every 
one not able to procure or mas- 


ter the more elaborate and original 
works referred to.""—The Interior. 


By Prof, MARVIN R. VINCENT, 


Hebrews. (Svo, $4.00.) 


the reconciliation of revealed religion and science. 

the popular fallacies which are now hindering the appreciation of -the 

scientific evidence, and discusses the nature and value of the scientific 
evidence from astronomy, geology and anthropology. (Crown 8vo, $1.50.) 


Che World's Epoch- Makers 


Cranmer and the Keformation in England, by ARTHUR D. INNES; Buther and the 
German Fieformation, by Prof. T. M. Linpsay; Westep and APethodism, by F. J. 
SNELL; Guddhba and Buddhism, by ArTHUR LILLIE. 


ay important new series, to consist of twenty-eight volumes. The first 
rin ; 


A Study of Christtan Misstons 


By WILLIAM NEWTON CLARKE, D.D., of Colgate University, author of 

“*An Outline of Christian Fheology,’” ete. 
HIS book is intended to set forth the fundamental principles of the mission- 
“ It touches upon motives, methods and existing conditions, 
calls attention to the significance of the present difficulties growing out of 
the situation in China, and claims for missions a place among the activ- 
ities of the new age upon which the world is entering. 


12m, $1.25. 


Paul of Carsus 


By ROBERT BIRD, author of ‘* Jesus the 
Carpenter of Nazareth’? and ‘Joseph the 
Dreamer.’’ Crown 8vo0, $2.00. 
mak. BIRD has filled in the outlines 
i which we have of the life and 
work of St. Paul, with details 
gathered from various sources, 
and he has done it well.”’ 

— The Spectator. 





Che Scientific Evidences of Liebealed Licligion 
By Prof. CHARLES WOODRUFF SHIELDS, D.D., LL.D., of Princeton. 
Ey this work Professor Shields has made a most important advance toward 


The author destroys 


Each volume, 12mo, $1.25. 


volume is so admirable as to awaken the reader's anticipation of excellent 
things to follow.’’—New York Christian Advocate. 


Messages of the Aposties 


By Prof. GEORGE B. STEVENS, D.D., 
of Yale University.. (Vol. XII of the Messages 
of the Bible Series.) Square 16mo, $7.25 net. 


i a)N general we commend this book 
jk as heartily as the preceding vol- 
umes of the series.’’ 
—The Outlook. 
‘‘A real addition to the library of any 


minister of the gospel and Bible stu- 
dent.’’—Universalist Leader. 


Word Studies in the New Cestament 


D.D., of Union Theological Seminary. 


HE fourth and concluding volume of this work treats of the Thessalonian 
and Pastoral Epistles and the Epistles to the Galatians and to the 


“We know of no more thorough and conscientious scholarship than is con- 
tained in these volumes.”—New York Christian Advocate. 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SON 


PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 























THE POPULARITY OF 
Nelson’s Teachers’ Bibles 


is due to their exceptional adaptability for every need of the 
Bible reader and student. 


FOR SINGERS 


i order to keep singers informed on our new 
publications and to assist them in selecting new 
songs, we publish six special catalogues, all of 
which we are pleased to send, postpaid, free to 

any address upon receipt of request. 
tions, in part, of 


ELECTED SONGS ‘ins in ‘part sr 


songs, portraits of many composers, with 
lists of their published songs; classified lists 
of new secular and sacred songs, and a list of 
songs by well-known American composers, ete. 
contains list 
and reproduc. 
tions, in part, 
of songs that are in great demand; the 
verses of each song are given in full. 


ACRED SONGS ‘sitesi 


and reproductions, in 

part, of new sacred 
songs. This catalogue is of special value to 
choir singers. 


ASS and BARITONE SOLOS 


contains list and reproductions, in part, of 
new songs for Bass and Baritone singers. 
Descriptive Cireular A contains ¢ escrip- 
tion and tables of contents of more than thirty 
50 cent and $1.00 collections of songs in bound 
volumes. 
Each catalogue is frequently revised. 
your name placed on our Singers’ List. 


MUSIC REVIEW 
25 Cts. a Year 

A piano solo and song reproduced in each num- 
ber. New music and musical literature reviewed. 
Special articles by well-known writers. Portraits 
and biographical sketches of musicians. Every 
student of music needs this little magazine. Send 
2-cent stamp for sample copy and premium list. 





contains reproduc. 


Have 





Orders Solicited fur all Musical Publications 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY - - Boston 
CHAS. H. DITSON & COMPANY, - NEW YORK 
J. E. DiTson & COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 











SECOND HAND ORCAN, suitable for smal) 
church or lodge room. 10 stops. Modern style. Deco- 
rated pipes. Recently remade. Must be sold soon. 

E. L. HOLBROOK, Church Organ Builder, Millis, Mass. 


The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trast Company. 


Chartered 1822, 
Nos. 16, 18, 20 & 22 WILLIAM STREET, 
New York. 


$6,800,000 


The Company is a legal depositary tor moneys 
paid into Court, and is authorized to act as Exee- 
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Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond 
and mortgage. Acts as Agent for the transaction 
of any approved financial business. 
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are just what Sunday-school teachers want. 


THE HELPS All new and graphically written by the 


most eminent scholars, with 350 illustrations. 
THE CONCORDANCE is the most complete yet pro- 
duced, as it combines Concor- 

dance, Subject Index, pronounces and interprets Scripture 

proper names, etc., in one A B C list. 

THE 12 -MAPS are beautifully colored, carefully revised 
and specially engraved from the latest 

surveys, with complete index. 
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The Church of the Pilgrims 
Ot ae in Brooklyn celebrated this 

week Thursday an event which 
has occurred but once before in its his- 
tory, and then in the first half of the cen- 
tury. The installation of Dr. Dewey as 
its pastor is of more than local or denom- 
inational importance. The church, under 
the long leadership of Dr. Storrs, has 
identified itself with the civic interests 
of Brooklyn, and has made for itself a 
place of power in the national life. Its 
friends’ unite with it in turning to its 
future with hope and confidence. Dr. 
Dewey, whose portrait appears on our 
cover page, has an individuality of his 
own, fitting him for the place he occupies, 
and admirably characterized in the arti- 
cle by President Tucker elsewhere in this 
paper. The coming years will witness a 
service by the Church of the Pilgrims no 
less illustrious than the past. 





Within seven months 
ne eee of the have been held in three 
ree Macenees different Eastern cities 
missionary meetings, attendance upon 
which has taxed to the utmost the accom- 
modations of large auditoriums. We 
refer to the Ecumenical Conference in 
New York, the A. M. A. anniversary in 
Springfield, and the recent annual meet- 
ing of the Woman’s Board of Missions in 
the Old South Church, Boston, reported 
on page 705. Here is ample proof that 
the missionary movements of the church, 
when rightly presented and interpreted, 
command the attention of the Christian 
public generally. No doubt the fact 
that the progress of Christianity is each 
year more intimately bound up with the 
march of the world has lent of late a 
greater dignity and glory to the work of 
missions. Why not turn this fact to ac- 
count, not alone in great conventions but 
in the meetings of every local church ? 
Missionary work is no longer a minor de- 
partment of the church activities and of 
the world. It is a part of the fiber of 
their existence. 


We do not remember 

The Wider or Nar- over to have received so 
rower View P 

many encouraging let- 
ters about any new movement undertaken 
by The Congregationalist as have come to 
us in connection with our first of the 
month number, with its purpose to give a 
survey of Christian thought and activity 
throughout the world. But one or two 
esteemed brethren have expressed regret 
over our plans and their fear that giving 
to Congregationalists information con- 
cerning other denominations and inter- 
esting them in the whole field of Chris- 
tian life will make them less loyal to 
their own churches. One pastor writes 
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with much feeling that ‘“‘interdenomina- 
tional comity as a working principle is 
the biggest farce that Christian people 
have amused themselves with in this:last 
decade of the brilliant nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Yet, in our judgment, expansion 
of Christian fellowship is as certain to be 
a prominent feature of the Christian life 
of the twentieth century as any future 
event can be. We rejoice in it and would 
promote it by helping Congregationalists 
to know what Christians of other names 
are doing. Whatever losses may come to 
our denomination from the discovery that 
other Christian bodies are working no 
less worthily than we are, the kingdom 
of God will be enriched by it. In the 
long run the distinctive work which Con- 
gregationalists are called to do will be 
better done because of their acquaint- 
ance with the whole field of Christian 
work. We sympathize with our brethren 
who have heavy burdens to bear for local 
churches, and who seem to lose support 
sometimes because their fellows are com- 
ing to think that other churches are as 
pleasing to God as their own. But the 
wise man does not neglect his own fam- 
ily because he sees that his neighbors 
have as pure and happy homes as his. 
We counsel these brethren to take the 
broader view and preach it in confidence 
that the greater the intelligence and 
the wider the sympathies of Congrega- 
tionalists the more valuable they will 
make that branch of the Christian Church 
which is their peculiar responsibility. 


The appointment 
A New Secretary for the to5¢ week of S. M 
Evangelistic Association 2 
Sayford as _ secre- 


tary of the New England Evangelistic 
Association will bring to its service a 
wise and forceful man, who has himself 
been pre-eminently successful in the field 
of evangelism, both among the churches 
and in scores of colleges East and West. 
This organization, started over a dozen 
years ago, has undertaken to provide suit- 
able evangelists for fields destitute of 
gospel agencies and to co-operate with 
pastors desiring to promote a revival in- 
terest. A number of prominent minis- 
ters and laymen of different denomina- 
tions have served on its board of man- 
agement, and its executive duties have 
been faithfully performed by the retiring 
secretary, Mr. J. E. Gray, while from 
twenty to thirty evangelists, in a certain 
sense under its direction, have worked in 
many sections of New England. The 
choice by the directors of Mr. Sayford 
shows the purpose to make the associa- 
tion a still more effective agenc}. So 
long as evangelists are in the field it is 
desirable to have them trained for their 
tasks and vouched for by responsible par- 
ties, and if Mr. Sayford is able to repro- 
duce in his associates the methods and 
spirit which have made his own work so 
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acceptable he will be rendering a large 
service to the churches. 


An especially inter- 
esting work and one 
full of opportunity is 
that among the hop-pickers of central 
New York. Each year thousands of men, 
women and children go to the hop-fields 
to harvest the crop. The “home” pick- 
ers, people of the region, are quiet and 
respectable, but many of the “foreign’”’ 
pickers are from the slums of the cities 
and lead lives full of evil. Tramps, as 
well, from all over the country make this 
region their rendezvous during the hop- 
picking season. This great influx, result- 
ing in the crowding together of all kinds 
of people, brings them into peculiar temp- 
tation. Their evenings are generally 
spent at the dances, or ‘‘ hop-digs,”’ or in 
the saloon. For eight years Mr. H. B. 
Gibbud of Springfield, Mass., and five 
other workers have traveled through the 
country, visiting the yards and distribut- 
ing religious reading. Every evening 
services are held and during the day when- 
ever and wherever is convenient. This 
year 200 miles were covered. The atten- 
tion and interest of the large, rough 
crowds who attended the meetings were 
soon gained and many have since resolved 
to lead a Christian life. Through the 
co-operation of the Christian people 
throughout the section and of the workers 
from a distance a restraining influence 
has been exercised on the prevailing law- 
lessness, and the evangelists have found 
that the interest continues from year to 
year. 


The Cross of Christ 
in the Green Hop-fields 


This subject is 
steadily rising into 
prominence among 
Congregationalists. But we have no- 
where seen it more forcibly presented 
than in the address at the recent Massa- 
chusetts Baptist convention at Beverly 
by its president, Rev. E. P. Farnham. 
When we consider that Baptists have 
substantially the same methods of ad- 
ministration as Congregationalists, the 
pertinence of these words of Mr. Farn- 
ham will be appreciated: 


The Co-ordination of 
Benevolent Organizations 


When as a great Christian denomination we 
have become great enough to see that all our 
denominational interests are practically re- 
ducible to one interest, that all our societies 
that have a right to be are practically one so- 
ciety for the revealing of the mind of Jesus 
Christ to the sons of men, that they may 
become the sons of God—when this day shall 
dawn the only rivalry among us will be 
to simplify the means used to secure the most 
efficient ends. ... The bombardment of the 
churches for twenty or thirty distinct benefi- 
cent offerings during the year will cease.. A 
sane, profound and soul-stirring conviction 
will possess and gradually clarify the think- 
ing minds of our noble fellowship. They 
will at length say aloud to themselves: “ The 
unendurable can no longer be endured”; “ At 
heart we are one”; “ Our purposes are single 
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and easily definable’; “‘ Beyond the interests 
of the local church not more than three dis- 
tinct appeals for beneficence shall be made— 
for the state, for the nation, for the world in 
foreign parts. A representative committee 
shall receive and appropriate to numerous ob- 
jects the gifts of the churches.” 

A committee of seven was appointed to 
call a convention to consider the co-ordi- 
nation of the societies, allowing one dele- 
gate to each 100 church members. This 
step seems to be in line with the action 
of our Congregational societies which re- 
sulted in the recommendations of their 
committee of nine, published in our issue 
of Nov. 3. It is to be hoped that the two 
denominations will be mutually helpful 
in solving this important problem. 


An inspiring gathering and 
one which should be rich in 
results was the triennial con- 
vention of the theological department of 
the International Y. M. C. A., which met 
in the United Presbyterian Church in 
Allegheny, Pa., Nov. 1-4. Eighteen de- 
nominations and seventy-five seminaries 
in the United States and Canada were 
represented. Rev. Wilton Merle Smith 
of New York delivered the opening ad- 
dress, The Minister the Man of God, in 
which he laid stress on the supreme im- 
portance of a Christian character. Other 
speakers were Bishop Thoburn of India 
on The Constraining Love of Christ, Dr. 
Miller of New York, Professor Hague of 
Toronto, Pres. H. G. Weston, Dr. W. W. 
White and Chancellor McDowell. These 
conventions are a strong bond between 
seminary men and are helpful in promot- 
ing an aggressive spiritual life in the 
different institutions. 


Theologues in 
Convention 


What is actually happening 
in New England is a sifting 
in of foreign elements, not 
from one or two sources only, as a super- 
ficial observer might imagine, but from 
all the older and more recent sources of 
immigration. Nor does this movement 
take place in the cities and manufactur- 
ing centers only; it is found proportion- 
ately also in the farming neighborhoods. 
For example, there is a town in Massa- 
chusetts with no manufactures and no 
large village center, having a total popu- 
lation of 599, of whom 237 are on the tax- 
list. Of these tax-payers forty-one are of 
foreign birth, representing eleven differ- 
ent races or nationalities: Austrians, Bul- 
garians, English, French, Hungarians, 
Irish, Norwegians, Poles, Russians, 
Swedes and Seotch. More than a third of 
these tax-paying foreign-born New Eng- 
landers are of Swedish birth, but the rest 
are individuals, or are divided in little 
groups of from two to six. Here is a cos- 
mopolitan field for the little Congrega- 
tional church of forty-six members in a 
purely agricultural town. If it does not 
prove the unifying center for these guests 
from the ends of the earth, what can? 
And yet how much sympathy and aid 
such numerically weak or home mission- 
ary churches need in undertaking this 
foreign missionary work providentially 
set down just at their doors. 


Foreign Home 
Missions 


A valuable analysis of 
the latest national cen- 
sus returns respecting urban population 
-compared with the growth of the Meth- 


Methodist Growth 
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odist Episcopal Church in cities during 
the past decade appears in the Christian 
Advocate, compiled by Rev. Dr. F. Mason 
North, secretary of the National City 
Evangelization Union of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The statistics of 136 
cities, representing typical groups, show 
an increase in population of 33.6 per cent., 
while the number of Methodist communi- 
eants has increased only 31.8 per cent. 
The country over the Methodist denomi- 
nation bas gained faster than the popula- 
tion, but, in common with other denom- 
inations, it has failed to keep its grip on 
the cities. Analyzed sectionally, the fig- 
ures respecting the cities are suggestive. 
Thus in New England population in the 
cities has increased 37.9 per cent., and 
the Methodist churches only 15 per cent., 
but in Ohio, Indiana, Michigan and Wis- 
consin the gain in population has been 
34.4 per cent., and the gain in Methodist 
communicants 45 per cent. 


Under the direction of Pro- 

A Doctrinal fessor Sanday of Oxford a 
Debate 

round table conference on sac- 
ramentarianism was held at Oxford last 
December, in which the High Church 
party had Canons Gore, Moberly and 
Scott Holland and others as representa- 
tives, the intermediate party in the An- 
glican Church had Professors Ryle and 
Sanday, and Nonconformity Drs. Fair- 
bairn, Forsyth, Salmond and Davison 
and Rev. Arnold Thomas of Bristol. 
Three sessions were held, at which with 
candor and courtesy the protagonists 
held forth. The authoritative record of 
their discussion has just been issued. 
Canon Moberly contended that ‘ what 
Christ is the church is because the 
church is the body, whose breath is the 
Spirit of Christ, because the church is 
Christ,’”’ to which Dr. Forsyth replied 
that such a conception meant belief in 
“ecclesiastical pantheism.” Canon Gore 
contended that the uniqueness of Christ’s 
sacrifice was in its propitiatory power. 
So much of a fragmentary character we 
gather from the British Weekly's ad- 
vance notice of a book which is the rec- 
ord of an event of more than usual im- 
portance. 
One of the commonest, and 
apparently most effective, 
criticisms of mission work 
has regard to the sending of women, and 
especially of unmarried women, into 
countries like China and India where 
the social customs do not admit of the 
public activity of native women. It is 
said that it inevitably prejudices the 
people against Christianity, and at the 
same time brings the character of the 
missionaries into discredit. But the crit- 
icism comes from those who know 
the missions least intimately and sym- 
pathetically. To put selfish, idle, proud 
and unhelpful American women into a 
Chinese village would be the worst of 
folly, but to send teachers, doctors and 
helpers to the untaught, uncured and 
unhelped women of China or India is 
Christian statesmanship, and has been 
abundantly vindicated by the places of 
honor and influence which American 
missionary women have always suc- 
ceeded in creating for themselves even 
in nations among whom women were 


Women on the 
Mi ssion Field 
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despised. Those who know missions 
most intimately are under no delusion 
about this matter. For instance, Hon. 
Charles Denby, former minister to China, 
after making some reluctant criticism 
upon missionary methods in an article in 
the Missionary Review, writes: 

Much has been said about sending ladies to 
China as missionaries. The China Inland 
Mission has been greatly attacked on this 
account. Possibly, if I had never seen the 
ladies at work, I might agree with these crit- 
ics, but the truth is that they do the hardest 
part and the most of the work in China. 
The teaching of the children and the nursing 
and treating of the sick women and children, 
surgical and medical, fall to their lot. I have 
not space to praise them here, and I could not 
say sufficient good of them if I had. 


In far-off Australia the 

The New Evangel oood citizenship idea is 
Spreading : 

laying hold of many who 
had been trained up with a notion that 
an earnest interest by a Christian in 
politics is a sign of ‘“‘ worldliness.” Ata 
great meeting of the C. E. Convention in 
Sydney (N.S. W.) last September one of 
the most powerful and inspiring ad- 
dresses delivered was on Christian En- 
deavor Aggression in Christianizing So- 
ciety, and it was received with ardent 
enthusiasm by an audience composed 
mostly of young people. This address 
was followed by a sermon in which was 
an emphatic pronouncement that any 
true idea of ‘‘consecration” included 
a Christian way of discharging political 
and civic duties. Such deliverances are 
signs of the times and earnest and proph- 
ecy of the coming times. 


Twenty years ago Korea 

get fivkvoriad was almost an unknown 
Y land to Americans. [It is 

less than sixteen years since Protestant 
Christianity was first preached in it, and 
hardly eight years since converts began 
to be counted as more than an individual 
here and there. But the accompani- 
ments of Christian civilization have be- 
gun to find place there. A railroad con- 
nects the capital city, Seoul, with the 
seaboard. It has an electric trolley sys- 
tem, an electric light plant and city 
water works, all still so new as to arouse 
the wonder of visitors from the country 
districts. But an American physician, 
Dr. C. C. Vinton, tells in the November 
Assembly Herald a story of the progress 
of Christian faith in Korea more wonder- 
ful than that of Japan twenty years ago. 
The practical absence of any religious be- 
lief to resist Christianity, the willingness 
to welcome foreigners, and perhaps the 
quickening influence of western ideas in 
the néighbor country, Japan, have awak- 
ened a new life in Korea. Groups of in- 
quirers in villages, who have heard of the 
gospel from some traveler or through a 
Christian book, have met together to 
study the new doctrine, in some cases 
have provided a house for meeting and 
worship, and have sent messengers to 
other villages to tell what they have 
learned. With crude and often distorted 
ideas, they earnestly seek the truth and 
many appeals have been made to mission- 
aries to visit them with promises to meet 
all their expenses and to obey their in- 
structions. Some 300 villages have or- 
ganized Christian churches, as many 
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more have proceeded so far as to have 
some sort of gathering for weekly wor- 
ship, while there are hundreds of other 
communities where incipient churches 
call for the aid which missionaries are 
quite too few to be able to give them. If 
the meaning of such opportunities comes 
to be realized surely men and women will 
not be lacking to lay the foundations of 
Christian faith in Korea. 


Current History 








From he Chicago Record 
“I’M GLAD IT’S OVER” 


The clever artist who designed this car- 
toon intended it to express that sense of 
relief with which the average citizen 
views the fact that the great quadrennial 
contest is over. And up to a certain 
point it pictures a truth. But beyond 
that point it is a libel on the good sense 
and patriotism of the citizen, who in his 
soberer moments knows that compared 
with the moral worth of. our national de- 
bate of measures and their exponents— 
worth to ourselves and to the world at 
large—the time, money and energy which 
we individually or collectively spend is as 
a molehill to a mountain. Reprehensible 
as are some of the items on the expense 
account, it still remains in the main a bill 
we are glad to pay. And never have we 
passed through a cleaner, less passionate, 
more inspiring and conclusive campaign 
than the one just closed ; and as if to give 
its benediction on the supreme act of 
democracy, Providence decreed that elec- 
tion day the country over should be cloud- 
less and enticing, wooing the sluggard to 
the polls. 
eres 4 Mr. McKinley, in ad- 

e Victor and Yan- dressing the citizens 

ie ons a of Salem, O., while 
en route from Canton to Washington, in- 
dicated the spirit with which he inter- 
prets the victory, and his sense of obliga- 
tion for the future. He said: 

You are here to celebrate a victory won, 
not by a single party, but by the people of all 
parties. I go back to my public duties at the 
capital encouraged by your confidence, but 
deeply conscious of the grave responsibilities 
which your action of yesterday imposes upon 
me. I can only ask of all my countrymen 
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their sympathy and support in the solution of 
the great problems that rest upon the United 
States, and I am sure that all of us will hum- 
bly petition the guidance of that divine Ruler 
who has never failed this Government, through 
all of its vicissitudes, from its beginning to 
the present hour. 

Mr. Bryan’s message of congratulation to 
President McKinley was most perfunc- 
tory and ungracious. In an interview 
given outon the 7th he intimated that his 
defeat was primarily due to the use of 
money by the Administration, but admit- 
ted that this could not fully account for 
it. The most potent argument of the 
Republicans, he believes, was ‘‘ the pros- 
per ty argument.’’ He affirms that “the 
contest between plutocracy and democ- 
racy cannot end until one or the other is 
completely triumphant,”’ which, in so far 
as it is not a platitude, of course is an- 
other way of saying what Mr. Bryan has 
intimated throughout the campaign—that 
he believes that he was the champion of 
the honest poor man and his rival the tool 
of the dishonest rich man. 


Scrutiny of this map will 
reveal, not only the fact 
that Mr. McKinley re- 
ceived 295 electoral votes to Mr. Bry- 
an’s 155 votes (Kentucky being counted 
for Mr. Bryan, although probably safely 
Republican if the votes were fairly 
counted), but it will show how the nation 
is still divided sectionally. Mr. McKin- 
ley increases his majority over that of 
1896 by twenty-one votes. Subtract from 
Mr. Bryan’s vote the vote of the Southern 
states, which still feel that on the race 
issue they must vote for a Democratic 
candidate, whoever he is, and how much 
standing would he have? Indeed, it is 
well known that even in the South, had 
there not been an ever-present race issue 
holding the whites together there, Mr. 
Bryan’s anti-imperialism talk and dalli- 
ance with financial heresies might have 
lost him the votes of several states. Not 
only does Mr. McKinley return to office 
with a greater electoral vote, but also 
with a greater popular plurality. 
Congress will be strongly Republican 
also, as the result of the election, a result 
gratifying to those who believe in the 
policies of the Administration and wish 
them to be carried out promptly and fully, 
and discouraging to those who, while 


The Dimensions 
of the Victory 
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The comment of the Euro-- 
pean press and publicists 
upon the outcome of the election has in- 
dicated unprecedented interest in the 
matter, unusually intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the verdict, and a degree of friend- 
liness for us as a democracy, due how- 
ever, at least in the case of the conti- 
nental journals and peoples, probably 
more to respect for our wealth and vigor 
than to any belief in democracy per se. 
In Spain and Austria envy and bitterness 
still are the dominant notes, but else- 
where the tone is: pleasanter and the ig- 
norance less dense than of yore. Lord 
Salisbury’s speech at the Lord Mayor’s 
banquet last week was one of those 
“blazing indiscretions’? in which Lord 
Salisbury as a diplomat frequently in- 
dulges. He said, referring to our elec- 
tion: ‘‘We believe that the cause which 
has won is the cause of civilization and 
commercial honor. We believe those 
principles to be at the root of all pros- 
perity and all progress in the world. 
Therefore we claim that we have as much 
right to rejoice in what has taken place 
as the distinguished gentleman [United 
States Ambassador Choate] who sits at 
my side.’’ The speech, however indiscreet 
it may have been, voiced his own deepest 
convictions and those of the most intelli- 
gent British people. 


Opinion Abroad 


Naturally two such 
The Reorganization of decisive defeats as the 
the Democratic Party H 

Democratic party has 
suffered in 1896 and 1900 under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Bryan and the semi-popu- 
lists who captured the machinery of the 
party in 1896 are forcing both the con- 
servative and radical factions of the party 
to face the future in a mood of penitence 
and frankness of speech. Each blames 
the other for the results, Each insists 
upon dominance in any scheme of recon- 
struction. Just now the conservative 
element rightfully is more insistent and 
less forgiving and most disposed to lay 
down hard and fast rules for the future. 
Thus from the South, Congressman Catch- 
ings of Mississippi prescribes the follow- 
ing course: 

Drop free silver, drop fusionism, drop the 
ery of government by injunction, drop the cry 
of imperialism and militarism, drop all dis- 
cussion about the Philippines until peace has 
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they felt that it were better to have 
Mr. Bryan defeated, hoped that Congress 
would be hostile to the Administration. 
The Senate, after March 4 next, will have 
fifty-five Republicans, thirty-one Demo- 
crats and four Populists, and the House 
of Representatives will have a Republi- 
can majority of about fifty. 


been restored, drop appeals to the passions- 
and prejudices of the idle and discontented. 


Revive the question of taxation, teach the 
Democratic doctrine that people cannot be 
made rich by taxing them, assail the favoritism 
and wrongs of a high protective tariff, stand 
for the control of trusts and combines by 
methods not oppressive, demand enlargement - 
of the powers of the interstate commerce com-- 
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mission and the liberal improvement of har- 
bors, and insist on local self-government, and 
let the next presidential candidate remain at 
home during the campaign. 

On the other hand, the New York Jour- 
nal replies to the conservatives, who 
would exorcise Mr. Bryan and those who 
believe in him, thus: 

There will be a general amnesty, but not an 
abdication. It must be remembered that 
while the seven million voters cannot win a 
victory if half a million of their associates are 
resolved on defeat, the seven millions have 
rights which they cannot be expected to surren- 
der to the half-million. The great masses of the 
party still love and admire the brilliant leader 
who, like Henry Clay and Daniel Webster, has 
failed to win the presidency. Those who 
have stood by the flag through the years of 
defeat and discouragement are ready to strike 
hands with those who abandoned it. But they 
do not expect to give up their voice in the 
party councils. 

Our prediction is that the Democratic 
masses and the radical leaders will have 
more staying power and more party loy- 
alty than the conservative, old-school 
Democrats, whose identification with 
property and other interests sooner or 
later will force them to stand perma- 
nently in the Republican party. But the 
radicals will not win without a severe in- 
ternecine struggle during the next two or 
three years. The Democracy of Altgeld 
and Bryan and the Democracy of Cleve- 
land and Whitney cannot blend. 


The only large po- 
The Liberal Victory in , Er gnithe 


Qannitn dort bieeineen litical unit where 
Liberalism seems 


to flourish nowadays is the Dominion of 
Canada, On-the continent of Europe 
and in Great Britain it wanes, partly be- 
cause of dissensions within, but chiefly 
because of the growth of national spirit 
on the one hand and socialism on the 
other. In Canada, after a long period of 
Conservative rule, with protectionism as 
a shibboleth, the Liberal party came into 
power in 1896, with Sir Wilfred Laurier 
as premier, and the elections of last week 
entrench the party and Sir Wilfred in a 
position from which it would seem diffi- 
cult for the Conservatives to dislodge 
them. The Liberal majority in Parlia- 
ment will at least be fifty-five, if not 
more. Unexampled prosperity, success 
in solving the vexatious Manitoba reli- 
gious school problem, a loyal response to 
imperial needs when Great Britain called 
upon her daughters to aid her in the war 
in South Africa, and exemption from 
grave scandals in administration—these 
were the chief cards in the hand of the 
Liberals; and the electors refused to be 
drawn into any reopening of racial con- 
troversies, or the restoration of protec- 
tion, or the question of the unconstitution- 
ality or irregularity of the ministry’s aid 
given to Great Britain in her time of 
need. The defeat of Sir Charles Tupper 
and Hugh Macdonald, son of the famous 
Sir John Macdonald, and many of the 
other leading Conservatives denotes the 
rigor with which the voters spurned the 
Conservative party. Sir Charles Tupper 
announces his permanent retirement 
from political life, after a career which 
began forty-five years ago. 

The result of the elections in the Mari- 
time Provinces, and especially in New- 
foundland, is surprisingly favorable to 
the Liberals, the vote in Newfoundland 
indicating that the people refuse to be 
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virtually owned by Reid, the railway 
monopolist and industrial promoter of 
the province. His defeat and the elec- 
tion of the Bond ministry will doubtless 
lead to closer trade relations with the 
United States, based on new treaty nego- 
tiations, which will soon follow. 

Citizens of the United States cannot 
but rejoice at this outcome. While the 
imperial spirit will lead Canada more and 
more to give preferential rates to Great 
Britain and the other British colonies, 
her propinquity to the United States de- 
mands that she maintain the most ami- 
cable relations with us if she is to prosper 
most; and Premier Laurier has already 
proved that he realizes this fact. 





A French Yellow- 
Book, issued last 
week, indicates that early last spring the 
United States, along with other Powers, 
was urged to increase its naval strength 
in Chinese waters and join in demonstra- 
tions of power, so threatening had the 
outlook become. Buta temporizing pol- 
icy was adopted by the Powers. The 
ministers in Peking seem at last to have 
come to an agreement on the essentials 
which are to be insisted upon in dealing 
with China, These are, first the culprits 
to be punished and the mode of punish- 
ment, the payment of indemnities, the 
permanent foreign forces in Peking, the 
razing of the Taku forts and the preserva- 
tion of communication between Peking 
and the coast. One serious obstacle to 
the carrying out of the first item on this 
program is that the empress dowager and 
emperor, however much disposed they 
may be to obey the foreigners’ behests, 
have no army with which to arrest and 
execute the guilty save that which is 
most loyal to one of the most flagrant 
offenders, General Fu Hsiang. 

Of course the forces of the allies can do 
the work, but that means a renewal of 
war if General Fu Hsiang has any pluck. 
The punitive expeditions to Paotingfu 
are said to have been most successful in 
creating a reverence for foreign power. 
Count Waldersee approved of the sen- 
tence passed by the court-martial, and on 
the 6th three Chinese officials of the 
province and twenty of the leading Box- 
ers were shot. Although the great ma- 
jority of the victims at Paotingfu were 
Americans, the American troops in China 
had nothing to do with this act of jus- 
tice, those of them that have not sailed 
for the Philippines being encamped at 
Peking. 


The Situation in China 


The Republicans won in the Porto 
Rican elections last week, the Federalists 
hardly putting up acontest. Orders have 
been given for a withdrawal of most of 
the United States troops, and General 
Davis and staff have been ordered to 
Manila. 


Signs point to a vigorous anti-Tammany 
fight in New York, in which the forces of 
righteousness will receive not a little aid 
from Democrats who no longer have con- 
fidence in Mr. Croker, whose grip as a 
leader is decidedly weakened by the out- 
come of the election just held. 


Recent revelations of vice and crime 
among the female operatives of the mills 
in Paterson, N. J., and the sons of the 
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well-off mill owners and merchants of the 
city have so shocked and stirred the citi- 
zens that clergymen of all denominations 
have united in a call fora mass meeting 
to discuss ways and means of purging the 
city and making it a decent abiding place. 


That citizens of a city like Providence, 
R. I., on a day when national officials 
were being elected, should rise above party 
politics and elect a good government 
candidate over a distrusted partisan candi- 
date shows how much public sentiment 
on the issue of non-partisan administra- 
tion of municipal affairs has changed for 
the better during the past decade or two. 


The Cuban Constitutional Convention, 
assembled on the 5th; was addressed by 
Governor-General Wood in words of lib- 
eral tenor and friendliness. It immedi- 
ately proceeded to organize for the re- 
sponsible work which devolves upon it. 
General Gomez has stated that he is not 
a candidate for any oflice, his work for 
Cuba in an official capacity having been 
done in the past. 


The Hispano-American Congress, which 
opened in Madrid last week, was heralded 
as likely to draw Spain and her former 
colonies into a quasi-alliance for the de- 
fence of Latin interests against the in- 
coming of Teuton influence and authority 
in South and Central America, Germany 
and the United States being the Powers 
most dreaded. But reports from Madrid 
tell of a disappointing attendance and 
the probable failure of the plan. 


Mr. Paul Kruger, until recently presi- 
dent of the Transvaal, will arrive in 
France this week and be welcomed as a 
hero by most Frenchmen. The govern- 
ment will exercise the utmost power to 
prevent the incident from developing 
into a cause of friction with the British 
government; but it may not succeed. 
The ministry won a vote of confidence 
from the House of Deputies last week, 
which is a hopeful sign; but its tenure of 
office is rather slight. 

The Verdict of the People 

A weapon that comes down as still 

As snowflakes fall upon the sod: 
But executes a freeman’s will 

As lightning does the will of God ; 
And from its force nor doors nor locks 
Can shield you—’tis the ballot box. 

—John Pierpont. 

Sixteen million voters in the United 
States and more than a million in Canada 
went to the polls last week and demon- 
strated anew the majesty and finality of 
judgments thus rendered by men fit for 
self-government. 

What does the verdict in the United 
States mean? As we conceive it: 

That the nation faces forward, not 
back. : 

That the people have faith in them- 
selves and in their representatives. 

That nationalism as expounded by 
Hamilton and Webster, as in the Civil 
War so now after the Spanish. War and 
its sequela, is uppermost; and that. paro- 
chialism and sectionalism as expounded 
by Jefferson and Calhoun are once more 
spurned. 
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That affairs of state at home and 
abroad are to remain in the hands of men 
of experience, and capacity for securing 
effective government. 

That in dealing with Latin and Malay 
peoples, whom the fortunes of war have 
made our wards, we are to act with more 
wisdom than we did after the Civil War 
in dealing with the Negroes; we are to be 
less sentimental and doctrinaire, and 
more sane and matter-of-fact, albeit none 
the less idealistic in ultimate aim. 

That our domestic and foreign business 
is to be based on the world’s standard of 
money—gold, academic bimetallism and 
Bryanesque free silver being relegated to 
the shades of the impossible, the one tem- 
porarily possibly, the other forever. 

That in dealing with the latest form of 
aggregated capital for the concentration 
of power, elimination of waste, cheapen- 
ing of the product to the consumer and 
multiplying of our export trade, legis- 
lation shall be in the hands of men who 
will listen to the warnings of economists 
not to destroy a good instrument while at- 
tempting rightly to restrict its unsocial 
and selfish potentialities in the hands of 
selfish men. 

That the political strife of the future 
in this country is to be fiercest between 
the Alleghanies and the Rockies, and 
that there lies the determining elect- 
orate, “‘the sifted grain” of which the 
bread of twentieth century Americanism 
is to be made. 

That the Republican party has been 
given a free hand to deal with the new 
problems as it deems best, but as in the 
fear of the ever-increasing independent 
vote. : 

That the Democratic party, never con- 
structive, must be reconciled within it- 
self ere it can do its historic and much 
needed work of opposition. 

Finally, but not least, 

That the American people know an 
agitator and orator from a statesman, and 
will to intrust executive responsibility 
to the latter. 





What Does the Church Need 


Never in the century whose last days 
are passing were churches of every name 
more active than now. Never were their 
efforts to serve men so diversified and ex- 
tensive. Never were they so completely 
organized. Never were their ministers 
as a whole so thoroughly educated. And 
never have the results been more meager 
so far as growth in numbers is concerned. 

Explanations are not wanting to ac- 
count for this apparent temporary failure. 
It can be shown that this is a period of 
transition ; that many things which used 
to be done by the churches exclusively 
are now shared with other agencies, and 
that Christianity is more widely diffused 
than formerly, not confined within eccle- 
siastical walls or organizations. Yet 
none of the explanations satisfy. After 
all that can be claimed for them is 
granted, the fact is admitted and dis- 
cussed that the Church of Christ today 
lacks the power it claims to possess. 
How can it be recovered ? 

The power of the nation of Israel was 
in a room whose length and breadth and 
height were twenty cubits. No light 


from without ever penetrated it. No one 
ever looked into it but the highest officer 
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in the church, and he only once a year. 
The people heard of the ark of the cov- 
enant resting there and a mercy seat and 
cherubim and a mysterious halo illumi- 
nating all. When they came to know that 
that light had faded their life departed 
and the power of the nation was gone. 

The supreme need of the church now is 
what the Holy of Holies in the temple 
represented. The boundaries of knowl- 
edge have been greatly extended and their 
contents have been critically examined. 
The prehistoric past has been discovered 
and its history is being written. The 
mysteries of the present and the future 
have been pushed so far into the back- 
ground of vision that they have almost 
disappeared. When the Roman general 
captured Jerusalem and penetrated into 
the Holy of Holies, he exclaimed in as- 
tonishment that the shrine was empty. 
The veil has again been pushed aside in 
our time, and men with eyes no more 
open than those of Titus declare that 
there is nothing behind it. If they have 
all the vision there is, then the day of 
power for the church is past. 

The one power which ever has distin- 
guished the Christian Church is the Holy 
Spirit dwelling in it and in its members. 
Its one peculiar function is to create and 
sustain the supernatural life. Its one 
message is to declare what eye has not 
seen nor ear heard, but which God has 
revealed through his Spirit. It uses 
knowledge, but its strength is faith in 
the Unseen. Its weakness today is its 
reliance on what men have mastered, its 
indifference to what masters men. Reli- 
gion without mystery may have organiza- 
tion, but not life. Those who know the 
laws of God so thoroughly that they are 
persuaded that it is useless to pray to 
him for what they want are without God, 
though they may retain the forms of wor- 
ship. 

The trouble with the church, if we may 
use a paradox, is too much knowledge. 
Its scholars have examined the Bible till 
they have detected conflicting views’ of 
authors and found old theories of inspira- 
tion mistaken. But many of them miss 
in the Bible the fullness of the redeem- 
ing grace of Christ, the assurance of 
the gift of the Holy Spirit and eternal 
life. Our ministers are taught to study 
and to speak; many of them are learned 
and eloquent, but few have the seer’s 
vision. Our churches are nobly inter- 


“ested in building houses for the poor, but 


the many mansions of the Father’s house 
are vague and shadowy. We look at the 
things which are seen with keener in- 
sight, with greater sympathy for man- 
kind, with clearer foresight of the move- 
ments of human governments and the 
possibilities of human achievement than 
ever before. The church is straining 
itself to improve the things which are 
seen, which are temporal. It looks not at 
the things not seen, which are eternal, 
and its faith in the existence of those 
things is weak. 

The church has all the buildings of the 
ancient temple, with far better equip- 
ment than they ever had. But its Holy 
of Holies has the veil drawn aside, and 
to many it appears to be empty. Chris- 
tian work is busily done all around the 
circumference. The waiting before the 
veiled central shrine is wanting. The 
church needs to send its workers out from 
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that shrine, and to realize the height and 
depth of its mystery. The supreme need 
is the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Can the need of the church be met as it 
enters the new century? Christ said, 
“If ye, then, being evil, know how to 
give good gifts to your children, how 
much more shall your Heavenly Father 
give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?” 


The Preaching for Today 


A theory is best tested by examining 
the facts which it claims for its support. 
Statements are widely published that the 
church is losing its influence. Common 
explanations are that ministers are out 
of touch with the people, that they are 
not informed on present day affairs, that 
they choose sensational and undignified 
topics to attract popular attention, that 
they preach a theology which they do not 
believe, and that they fail to interpret 
the mind of God or to reveal the extent 
and direction of the deeper currents of 
human life. 

Some evidence can be found to support 
all these theories. But it is partial and 
exceptional. It fails utterly to do justice 
to the Christian ministry as a whole, and 
it does great injustice to the intelligence 
and religious nature of the American 
people. In each of the two Christian 
World numbers of The Congregationalist 
published we have gathered the texts, 
themes and brief characterizations of the 
sermons preached in a large number of 
pulpits the previous Sunday. The minis- 
ters who, at our request, have sent these 
sermon topics are of various denomina- 
tions, are representative preachers in 
representative churches of many cities. 
We invite examination of this trust- 
worthy evidence of the preaching of to- 
day. It is not antiquated. It throbs 
with vital sympathy for men and women. 
Not one theme is unworthy of an occa- 
sion in which worshipers are assembled 
to consider their relations with God and 
their duties to their fellowmen. No 
note of insincerity is to be found in the 
entire list. God’s nature and work, his 
witness to his son, the indwelling of the 
Holy Spirit; the sovereignty of grace, the 
sublime salvation, the completeness of 
life in Christ; the solitary worker, the 
value of a human being, love the incen- 
tive of divine activity and the duty and 
joy of winning and helping one’s fellows; 
the reflected Christ, a world-wide citizen- 
ship, persecution and the great commis- 
sion, the victory of faith and the gospel of 
immortality—these are some of the topics 
within which lie the most pressing ques- 
tions and the most sa'isfying answers for 
those to whom life is often a perplex- 
ing yet always the most profoundly 
sweet and solemn thing in the world be- 
cause of its wonderful relations with 
other lives and with the Father of light 
from whom comes every good and per- 
fect gift. 

A study of these themes gives real 
glimpses of the men who chose them and 
who represent the Christian ministry of 
today. It shows that they believe pro- 
foundly in the righteous, almighty, loving 
God and Father of mankind, who has re- 
vealed himself in his Word and supremely 
in his Son, and who is continually reveal- 
ing himself through and to his children. 
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It shows that they speak with the intelli- 
gence of holy love to what is best and pro- 
foundest in their fellowmen.. If what 
they represent is declining in its power, 
it is because mankind is going away from 
-God and relapsing into barbarism. This 
we do not believe. But if those who 
preach of a judgment at hand for preach- 
ers of the gospel will examine the ev- 
idence we offer of their work and spirit, 
we believe they will at least occasionally 
exhort the people “to give more earnest 
heed to the things that were heard” lest 
haply they drift away from them. 


How to Make Bible Study 
More Helpful 


Study it. Many suppose themselves to 
be studying when they are merely read- 
ing. Reading it with reverent reflection 
adds to one’s understanding of it. But 
to study it is to apply the mind to it more 
closely, to search out its deeper mean- 
ings, to acquaint one’s self with the facts 
of its history and of the mutual relations 
of its different portions, to inquire into 
the characters of those described in it 
and those for whom it was written at 
first, and how its appropriateness has 
continued equally perfect through all the 
intervening ages. Study it as you would 
study any other volume which you were 
determined to master. 

Recognize at the same time its unique- 
ness and its special object. While you 
study it like any other work remember 
that it differs from every other. It has 
an origin, a’'character and a purpose pe- 
culiar to itself. It is God’s message to 
men, to every man, to you. Whatever 
conflicting theories of its inspiration and 
composition may be advanced, this is 
agreed upon by all scholars that the 
Bible, in a sense and a degree true of no 
other work, is God’s word to mankind. 
History proves that no one who thus re- 
ceives and studies it in earnest fails to 
gain a blessing from above, and that he 
who regards it less seriously fails to do it 
justice and to be enriched in heart. 

While it is proper to apply to it the 
acutest critical scholarship of which we 
are masters, no study of it is either fit- 
ting or successful which is not supremely 
spiritual in purpose. It appeals to the 
soul. Its chief aim is to develop and 
sanctify character. It means to render 
daily life nobler and holier. Its teach- 
ings center in Jesus Christ and it ex- 
plains how to love him and to be beloved 
by him, how to imitate him, and how 
thus to renovate society. The most suc- 
cessful student of it therefore is he who 
studies it first and foremost with devout- 
ness. Critical study may not be ne- 
glected but spiritual study is even more 
important. 

Study it therefore in order to apply its 
teachings to your own life. To know 
what its precepts are is not enough. 
They must be accepted and illustrated in 
conduct. Studied thus and thus applied, 
the Bible becomes what the Psalmist 
called it, ‘‘a lamp unto my feet, and a 
light unto my path.” 


It is suggestive to find Mr. W. R. Moody, 
who is now in Great Britain, reported in the 
Iandon Examiner as saying that in his 
opinion the next revival in the United States 
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will be one in which the churches and pastors 
will do their own evangelizing to a greater 
extent than has been the case in the past. 


In Brief 


Dr. Edward Everett Hale gave away a 
thousand apples to a thousand school children 
in Boston last Friday and every one of them 
thought him a Hale fellow well met. 





The inaugura ion of Prof. Edward Y. 
Hincks, D. D.,as Abbot professor of Christian 
theology, will take place on Tuesday, Nov. 20, 
at 7.30 Pp. M., in the seminary chapel, Andover. 





There are ministers in this country who will 
understand the reason given by an English 
pastor for the partial failure of some of his 
brethren, that they “‘ cannot be expected to give 
their whole service to God when they are 
grasping the wolf by both ears.” 





Pere Hyacinthe endeavored to hold a con- 
ference at the American College for Women 
at Scutari last week. The audience had gath- 
ered and he was about to proceed when an 
edict from the Turkish authorities forbade 
his proceeding. French Catholic influence 
probably. 





“Dr.” John Alexander Dowie, formerly of 
Chicago, more recently of London, invaded 
Edinburgh last week and the Scotch students, 
several hundred in number, mobbed him and 
forced the mounted police to interfere in the 
faith healer’s behalf. The British are less 
decorous and conciliatory in their treatment of 
humbugs than the Americans. Dr. Dowie 
has been comparatively unmolested in Chicago 
and has grown rich. 





Residents of Greater Boston look forward 
with zest to the course of eight lectures at 
Lowell Institute by Rev. Dr. George A. Gordon 
of the Old South Church, which begin Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 19, and will be given on 
successive Monday and Thursday evenings. 
Dr. Gordon has chosen for his general theme 
The New Epoch for Faith, and for sub-titles 
such large and suggestive topics as The Ad- 
vent of Humanity, The New Appreciation of 
Christianity, The Discipline of Doubt, Real- 
ity and Religious Feeling, History and the 
Moral Order, ete.. 


Ante-inortem praise is sweet and consoling. 
It was a heart-moving moment at the brilliant 
banquet in honor of Gen. O. O. Howard last 
week at the Hotel Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
city, when, after listening to words of eulogy 
from men of the highest station in civil and 
military life, educators and typical represent- 
atives of the Negro race for whom he did so 
much, General Howard said: “There was a 
time when, even in Washington, almost every 
man ground his teeth at me because I was a 
friend of the black man—and now, to receive 
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praise for it while I am alive! 





Secretary Barton’s genial presence again 
brightens the Congregational House after 3,000 
miles of travel in the vast country of Mexico, 
whose commercial, political and educational 
development is, he thinks, nowhere surpassed 
today. Besides visiting all the missions of the 
American Board and encouraging the workers, 
in several cities, notably Mexico and Guadala- 
jara, he gathered the missionaries of all de- 
nominations for a conference on methods of 
work, which yielded rich returns in fellowship 
and suggestion. Next time you see Dr. Bar- 
ton ask him to describe the Mexican greeting! 





That survey of the achievements of the 
nineteenth century in the realm of science, 
published in our last week’s issue, has already 
been pronounced by good judges a masterly 
summing up of the immense scientific strides 
of the last 100 years. Its author, Prof. A. E. 
Dolbear of Tufts College, is not only one of 
the most delightful and picturesque figures in 
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Boston academic circles, but has himself an 
enviable record as an inventor of acoustic ap- 
partus and many appliances used in telegraph- 
ing and telephoning. Another recent article 
which evidently commended itself to hosts of 
readers was Mr. Morris’s characterization, in 
our Christian World number, of America’s 
Men of Fame. We have had calls for extra 
copies of the issue from a number of different 
states, and schoolmasters have been putting 
it into the hands of their pupils. 





The kindly and generous remarks which 
Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, Boston correspondent 
of the Springfield Republican, has made dur- 
ing the recent campaign respecting the purity 
of motive and wisdom of clergymen and edi- 
tors who have not agreed with him, force us 
to call attention to his inaccuracy as a prophet. 
On Oct. 20 he said: ‘“ This year’s election is 
to be decided, not by college dons [this was 
just aftera poll of the colleges of the country 
had shown how the tide was running], or 
stock operators, or even by persons with bank 
accounts, but by the general mass of men 
whose intuitions in national emergen- 
cies are commonly wiser than the reflec- 
tions and reasonings of the learned or the un- 
enlightened self-interest of monopolizers, 
greatand small.” Unfortunately for Mr. San- 
born’s fame as a prophet, the common people 
of a section of the country which cannot al- 
ways be understood through speculative med- 
itation in Concord seem to have favored the 
man whom Mr. Sanborn at various times dur- 
ing the campaign has severely condemned. 
Or does Mr. Sanborn deny that the farmers 
and country merchants and railway operatives 
and miners of the Middle West and the Pacific 
Coast are the common people? 





The pathetic spectacle which Mr. Sanborn, 
ex-Governor Boutwell, Colonel Higginson and 
others now present, lies chiefly in their denial 
that new occasions teach new duties and new 
methods. They seem to ignore the fact that 
organic political law as well as ethical and 
spiritual literature is the result of an evolu- 
tionary process, and that if the day has passed 
to swear by the infallibility of pope or Bible, 
so it also has passed to follow implicitly the 
teachings of Jefferson or any other great Amer- 
ican. One of many strange aspects of the anti- 
imperialist movement has been that most of 
its chief leaders have been men who long 
since forswore blind belief in the inspiration 
of Hebrew prophets and statesmen. And yet 
to hear them discuss present day .American 
issues you would imagine that the makers of 
the Constitution wereinfallible. Non-liberals 
in religion in this matter often have been far 
mére progressive and scientific than liberals. 





The literary work connected with the recent 
Ecumenical Conference is perhaps responsible 
for a romance. Dr. Edwin M. Bliss of the 
Independent was chairman of the press com- 
mittee, and since the close of the conference 
has had much to do with compiling the official 
report. Another worker on conference pre- 
liminaries and program was Miss E. Theodora 
Crosby, and since the close of the conference 
she also has been laboring upon the report. 
Last Thursday, in Brockton, Mass., they were 
married, and are now upon a short trip before 
taking up a winter’s residence in Roselle, 
N. J. Miss Crosby was long a missionary in 
the Caroline Islands, and later secretary of 
the New York and Philadelphia branch of the 
Woman’s Foreign Board. She has recently 
completed a history of mission effott in the 
Carolines. She speaks frequently in public, 
and is unusually well informed on the subject 
of missions. Dr. Bliss’s father was for many 
years at the head of the Bible House in Con- 
stantinople. Incidentally, it will be of inter- 
est to subscribers to the conference report to 
know that it will be ready for distributio 
about Dec. 15. The delay has been the print- 
er’s, not the editors,’ fault, and is due chiefly 
to the extraordinarily large edition demanded. 
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End of the Century Papers 






ll. A Century of Political Science and Government 


By Pror. Joun W. BurRGEss, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Prof. John W. Burgess, professor of politi- 
eal science and constitutional law and dean of 
the faculty of political science at Columbia 
University, New York city, is a native of 
Tennessee and a graduate of Amherst Col- 
lege, 67, from which he has received the de- 
grees of Ph. D. and LL. D. After teaching at 
Knox College he went to Germany and studied 
history, law and political science at Gottingen, 
Leipsie and Berlin, and in 1873 returned to 
Amherst to become professor of history and 
political science. Since 1876 he has been at 
Columbia University. Both in his books and 
in his contributions to the higher class peri- 
odicals, technical and popular, he has done 
work of high order.—EpDIrors. } 


If the question, What has been the leg- 
acy of the nineteenth century to the twen- 
tieth in political science and government ? 
had been asked me five years ago, I would 
have answered without hesitation or qual- 
itication that the legacy of the nineteenth 
century to the twentieth in political sci- 
ence and government was the national 
state with federal government. But 
within the past three or four years a mod- 
ification of this product has revealed it- 
self, which has the appearance of a 
reaction in the direction of a revival of 
the principles and structure of the world 
empire, which may indeed turn out to be 
only the national state entering upon the 
discharge of its world duties without de- 
stroying the principles of its own struc- 
ture. In this case the legacy of this cen- 
tury to the next will still be the national 
state, the national state entering upon an 
enlarged sphere of duty in world affairs. 

We will assume this to be the truth in 
the premises, since it would be unscien- 
tific to presume decadence and impious 
to lose faith in the general course of prog- 
ress. And we will hope that the apparent 
extravagances of the new movement are 
but the exhibitions of the inevitable vio- 
lences which accompany a birth moment, 
and will soon adjust themselves to the 
calmer order of a true development. 
From this point of view we may still 
affirm, in the first place, that while the 
fifteenth, sixteenth*and seventeenth cen- 
turies gave government to the modern 
civilized world, and the eighteenth gave 
civil liberty, the nineteenth has given 
liberty under government upon the basis 
of national popular sovereignty. 

It must be said at the outset that this 
discussion will be confined to the history 
and structure of the European states, 
and of those states formed in other parts 
of the world by original European popu- 
lations, since. the political genius of the 
world seems to be possessed, if not ex- 
clusively, at least in a very superior de- 
gree, by the European peoples. 


HOW EUROPEAN STATES WERE FOUNDED 


All the European states were originally 
founded by a tribe or band of military 
adventurers, under the leadership of a 
chosen chief, setting themselves down 
upon a disorganized subject population 
and imposing government upon this sub- 
ject population for the benefit, primarily, 
of the governing tribe—the Franks in 
Gaul and then reaching back into Ger- 


mania, the Visigoths in Hispania, the 
Lombards in Italia and the Angles and 
Saxons, and then the Normans, in Bri- 
tannia. 

The actual and natural course of devel- 
opment was that the original military 
chief parceled out a large portion of the 
territory upon which the subject popula- 
tion lived among the members of the rul- 
ing tribe or band, reserving the largest 
share for himself; that each of these 
founded a manor upon his estate, that is, 
established his own local government 
over the population resident upon his es- 
tate; that the chief also founded a manor 
or manors on the estate or estates re- 
served for himself; that governmental 
powers became thus the incident of pri-+ 
vate property in land ; that private prop- 
erty in land became hereditary, and so 
the governmental powers incident thereto 
became hereditary; that thus the origi- 
nally elected military chief became the 
hereditary king, and his original compan- 
ions became hereditary governors in their 
own estates, that is, nobles and princes ; 
that the king’s government became con- 
fined chiefly to his own estates and the 
population resident thereon, with the 
power only to call for assistance under 
certain exigencies from his nobles; and 
thus the nobles grew stronger and the 
kings grew weaker until each noble could 
defy his king and oppress his subjects at 
his own will and pleasure. 


WHAT THE FEUDAL SYSTEM WAS 


This was, in substance, the feudal sys- 
tem as it finally presented itself in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. It 
is hardly proper to give it the name of 
state at all, but to consider it as a con- 
federation of petty governments, in each 
of which government was the incident of 
property in the soil exercised as a prop- 
erty right by the owner of the soil and 
for his own benefit primarily. 

The misery entailed by this curious 
combination of general anarchy and petty 
despotism led to the rise of the royal 
power in the fifteenth, sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries as a government for 
the protection of the people against the 
rapacity of the nobles and for the sub- 
jection of the nobles to obedience to the 
royal law. The outline of this develop- 
ment was the growth of the towns and 
their alliance with the royal government 
against the nobles; the confiscation of 
the fiefs or noble estates by the royal 
government, and the substitution of local 
government by royal officials therein in 
place of that exercised by the feudal 
lords; and the severance of the govern- 
mental powers from the property rights 
in such of the fiefs as were allowed to 
remain, and the assumption of these 
powers by the royal officials. 


THE RISE OF THE ABSOLUTE MONARCHY 


And the outcome of this development 
was the concentration of all govern- 
mental powers in the hands of the king, 
as public powers, distinct from the rights 
of property and commanding over the 





rights of person and property; the sub- 
stantial equality of all classes and per- 
sons before the royal law; the substitu- 
tion of one law and one custom through- 
out the realm for the vast variety of 
feudal customs and practices ; the attain- 
ment of a common language throughout 
the realm; the making of a common his- 
tory and a common literature; and the 
production of a common interest and a 
common consciousness of rights and 
wrongs—in a sentence, the establish- 
ment of government, the welding of the 
nations out of the chaos of feudalism, 
and the creation of a national conscious- 
ness of the fundamental principles of 
sovereignty, government and liberty. 

This was the period of the so-called 
absolute monarchies—the peviod of the 
Tudors and Stuarts in England, of Louis 
XI. to Louis XIV. in France, of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella to Philip II. in Spain, 
etc. The title is, however, misleading. 
It would be nearer the truth to call them 
exclusive governments rather than abso- 
lute governments. That is, they were 
governments which excluded the feudal 
lords and princes from the exercise of 
governmental powers, and confined the 
exercise of such powers to the officials 
holding by appointment from the king 
and at the pleasure of the king and act- 
ing always under his command. 

As a fact, however, the common sub- 
jects had far mvure liberty under these 
governments than under the feudal lords 
and princes, and, in consequence of such 
liberty under royal protection, advanced 
to that stage of culture which produced 
the consciousness of the need of a wider 
liberty under government and of partici- 
pation in sovereignty and government, 

As yet the people were only gathered 
about the king as the center of all govern- 
mental power. As yet they were bound 
together with the crown only by the 
strength and tradition of the old alliance 
between crown and people against the 
nobles. And as yet they had created no 
independent organization of their own to 
protect them against the possible tyranny 
of the king. And so when the noble class 
had become largely merged by intermar- 
riage with the common subjects of the 
realm, and the opposition to the royal 
government by the old noble class had 
thus ceased, in great degree, the kings 
made the fatal mistake of asserting a 
jure divino and therefore an unlimited 
power of government over their subjects, 
and drove them into rebellion in order to 
protect themselves and enlarge their lib- 
erties and immunities against such a 
claim. 


THE BIRTH OF REVOLUTIONS 


The period of the revolutions followed, 
the prime purpose of which was to define 
and formulate the liberties and immuni- 
ties of the subject or citizen, and secure 
them against the powers of the govern- 
ment. The writers upon natural law 
and civil liberty had laboriously reasoned 
out what those immunities and privileges 
ought to be, and now the great question 
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was how to put the same into the consti- 
tution of the state and secure their ob- 
servance by the government. There was 
but one way to secure this, and that was 
for the people to organize themselves in 
national sovereignty over the king and all 
parts of the government, impose a consti- 
tution upon the government, defining the 
civil liberty of the individual and limit- 
ing the powers of the government in re- 
spect thereto, and so transforming the 
structure of the government itself as to 
secure the same against the exaggeration 
of governmental power while preserving 
the true sphere of governmental activity. 


THE FIVE ACHIEVEMENTS OF THIS CEN- 
TURY 


This has been the work of the nine- 
teenth century, and what this century 
has produced in the attainment of this 
great end is its political legacy to the 
twentieth century. A _ brief summary 
will show how rich that legacy is. 

First, all the great states of Europe this 
side of Russia, except the Austro-Hun- 
garian, have very nearly attained their 
natural physical boundaries, which is also 
substantially true of the great North 
American republic. 

Second, the population inhabiting each 
of them has become a nation, that is, a 
people speaking a common language, hav- 
ing a common custom and common inter- 
ests, a common history and literature and 
acommon opinion concerning the funda- 
mental principles of rights and wrongs. 

Third, each of these national peoples 
has organized itself as a sovereignty, a 
state, and has established for itself a con- 
stitution in which the civil liberties of the 
individual are reserved and powers of the 
government limited, and in which the 
structure of the government itself is so 
framed and adjusted by the principles of 
a democratic electorate, a liberal eligibil- 
ity to office and mandate, a balancing of 
governmental departments and an unpo- 
litical judiciary as to defend the liberties 
of the citizen against governmental en- 
croachment and, at the same time, clothe 
the government with sufficient power to 
preserve the peace, maintain order and 
the reign of law and justice, promote the 
general welfare and protect the land 
against foreign attack. 

Fourth, each of these states, except the 
Austro-Hungarian, has established for it- 
self either a centralized system of govern- 
ment under national sovereignty or a 
federal system of government under na- 
tional sovereignty, those having a cen- 
tralized system revealing the tendency 
towards federalism in administration, and 
those having a federal system revealing 
the tendency towards centralization in leg- 
islation, both classes, however, having sub- 
stantially overcome all of the relations 
of confederatism in government, either 
through peaceful evolution or the appeal 
to arms or both. 

Finally, each one of these national 
states has, at last, overcome the old 
wrong of the centuries, that government 
is for the governors, the ruling tribe, the 
ruling class, the king and his officials, 
and has established the principle, and 
substantially the practice, that govern- 
ment is for the governed, the people. 
There was a time, perhaps, when govern- 
ment for the advancement of the govern- 
ing class was necessary to the develop- 
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ment of civilization, but that time is 
past, and that condition has been over- 
come in the national states of Europe 
and America through the developments 
of the nineteenth century. 

Because the national state rests upon 
the common consciousness of rights and 
wrongs, interests and policies, it must be 
the self-governing, popular state. Being 
self-governing, it solves the problems of 
local autonomy and individual liberty 
without danger to national unity, since 
the national consciousness of the politi- 
cal and legal ideal is both the basis of 
civil liberty and the distributor of gov- 
ernmental functions. When that con- 
sciousness is clearly developed, and it 
must be when the nation really exists, 
then must internal strife be reduced to a 
minimum, since there is always present 
the sovereign umpire to settle the con- 
tention, and that umpire is not an arbi- 
trary power above the people, but the peo- 
ple themselves in national political or- 
ganization. 

There is no question that the nine- 
teenth century leaves much for the twen- 
tieth century to do in perfecting the prin- 
ciples, relations and practices of the na- 
tional popular state with federalism in 
government. It has, however, laid well 
the foundations, and completed much of 
the superstructure, and drafted the plan 
for the whole. 

It is to be hoped that the twentieth 
century will not abandon the plan unfin- 
ished under the seductive glamours of the 
ideal of the world empire. The tempta- 
tion: to throw away all true and solid 
growth and acquisition in pursuit of this 
ideal has been a danger, at all times, in 
the history of the building of states. It 
is less:a danger in the case of national 
states than in that of states built upon 
any other principle, since the national 
states have, or tend to have, good mili- 
tary boundaries, that is, natural physical 
boundaries of defense, have a patriotic 
population, a real people, that is, a people 
who feel their common interest against 
foreign foes, and recognize the purpose 
of all government to be the welfare of 
the governed. While this makes the na- 
tional state prompt, vigorous and stren- 
uous in defense of its own existence and 
its own rights, it inspires it with a just 
and proper respect for the existence and 
rights of other states, disinclines it, 
therefore, to adventure and conquest, 
and breeds in it the sentiment, as well as 
the principle, that a country belongs po- 
litically to the people who live in it. 


AN ERA OF NATIONAL STATES 


The era of the national states is, there- 
fore, also the era of international law. 
Instead of the edicts of a world emperor, 
the statutes of a world parliament or 
even the judgments of a world tribunal, 
holding the world in subjection to a sin- 
gle authority or sovereignty, the national 
states are bound together by agreements, 
observances and_principles, which come 
to universal recognition and eommand 
universal obedience because they are 
seen to be just and wise by many differ- 
ent states, because they, therefore, rest 
upon the ethical consciousness of man- 
kind in so far as that consciousness has 
been developed. 

The system of national states provides 
thus by international law a world order 
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and a world law as soon as and as rapidly 
as the world is really ready for them and 
really able to produce them. The system 
of national states escapes thus through 
international law the despotism of the 
world empire, on the one side, and the 
anarchy of feudalism on the other. 

We may admit that the unity of man- 
kind in a world state is the ideal of the 
far distant future towards which, how- 
ever far distant, we must advance. But 
it is easy to be seen that we have so ad- 
vanced, and do continue to so advance, 
by the development of the nations and 
the national states. Any other way of 
arriving at a world polity would be one- 
sided, therefore false and harmful. 

Before there can be a world state truly 
and permanently there must be a world 
language, a world custom and a world 
opinion in regard to the fundamental 
principles of rights and wrongs. And 
these conditions are being prepared by 
commerce and intercourse between na- 
tional states. In a word, the reign of 
real national states throughout the world 
is the indispensable condition for the 
final attainment of the unity of mankind. 


THE PRIME PROBLEM OF THE NEXT 
CENTURY 

The planting and development of na- 
tional states throughout the world is, 
therefore, the prime political problem of 
the twentieth century, as it has been of 
the nineteenth. Where populations exist 
that are not capable of producing this 
development themselves, they must come 
under the tutelage and temporary gov- 
ernment of those who are. The national 
states are thus forced by the demands of 
civilization to hold dependencies in those 
parts of the world where this is made 
necessary by the incapacity of the popu- 
lations inhabiting these parts. Such re- 
lations, however, must be always regarded 
as temporary, and their purpose must be 
always kept in mind and continuously 
and persistently followed up, viz., to raise 
the subject population to a nation of 
people capable of self-government. The 
state which does not so deal with its de- 
pendencies has no moral justification for 
holding them at all and violates the very 
principle of its own being. 


A WORD OF CAUTION 


It is to be hoped thatthe recent move- 
ments towards the expansion of the sov- 
ereignty of some of the national states of 
the world over lands and populations dis- 
tant and distinct, both geographically 
and ethnically, mean just this and noth- 
ing more or less, nothing sinister and 
selfish, nothing prompted by greed of 
land, gold or power, nothing in the na- 
ture of the world empire established by 
conquest, held by brute force and ex- 
ploited for the advantage of a ruling 
class, or even of the ruling nation. 

So far as this nation of our own is con- 
cerned, the people are bound to hold the 
government to this purpose in these 
movements and to require of it a reason- 
able advance, from time to time, in the 
accomplishment of the same, or else lose 
the primal principle of their political ex- 
istence out of their public polity and be- 
come, perhaps, another Roman empire, 
to stand for a moment upon a pinnacle of 
power and glory and then be dashed in 
fragments to the earth. 
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The Successor to Dr. Storrs 


BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM J. TUCKER 


Dr. Dewey is by all the instincts and 
demands of his nature a preacher. It re- 
quired no crisis in his personal experience 
to turn him toward the pulpit. No other 
position could have really satisfied him. 
Ye has tastes which might have been 
gratified elsewhere and ambitions which 
might have accepted other ends, but 
preaching is the only business which 
could have ever given him satisfaction. 
Dr. Dewey is an orator, but like Phillips 
Brooks he is first the preacher. I notice 
that President Harris has recently spoken 
of him as an orator of the type of Wen- 
dell Phillips. I should agree with him in 
the estimate so far as personal manner 
and action are concerned. Speaking 
without notes, he is never in haste, never 
passionate, never simply eloquent. He 
has full command of himself before an 
audience, the full use of his personality. 
And yet when I say this I ought to add 
at once that he never does anything for 
effect. It is the complete absence of 
affectation of any sort, the entire manli- 
ness of the man, which attracts and per- 
suades. The prevailing note in Dr. Dew- 
ey’s preaching is sincerity. He does not 
speak in advance of his beliefs. His ap- 
peals to men do not exceed his actual 
love for them. 

Dr. Dewey has the priceless gift for a 
preacher, a sane imagination. Imagina- 
tion in the pulpit is a blessing or a curse. 
It may not only offend good taste, it may 
violate the truth. It may lead into utter 
unreality. Dr. Dewey’s mind has that 
uoble sanity which guards his most ear- 
est utterances from the dangerous over- 
statement. He knows how to be effect- 
ive, striking even, without exaggera- 
tion. Few men have equal power with 
him to vivify the common and familiar. 
In this sense Dr. Dewey is an unusually 
practical preacher. His subjects lie 
within reach of the man intent on daily 
affairs. Contact is made at once, but as 
soon as it is made then one begins to feel 
the pull and the lift. It is not easy to 
deny the sure truth, nor to resist its fit 
impression. Dr. Dewey presses his hear- 
ers almost immedia‘ely into vigorous co- 

operation with him. He is not a waste- 
ful preacher. He does not take time to 
get himself or his subject in hand. He is 
ready with the first sentence to lead the 
thought and feeling of his audience. He 
also knows when to stop. He times his 
sermons, not to assumed homiletical 
measurements, but to spiritual impres- 
sions. When he has done the best that 
he can do with and through a given truth, 
he does not endanger the result by the 
‘one word more” which may lack the 
full foree of his personality. 

The secret of Dr. Dewey’s power in the 
pulpit, without which his gifts as an or- 
ator would be fruitless, lies in his clear 
and undisturbed faith in the sufficiency 
of Christ to the needs of men. This fact 
appears in his enlargement of the de- 
mands and capacities of human nature to 
the utmost. He knows how to stimulate 
and exalt a man, and then preach Christ 
to him, as well as to humble and abase 
him to the same end. 

Dr. Dewey is a “son of consolation” 
to those who are in sorrow on account of 
the depth and tenderness of his sym- 
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pathy, but so far as his use of the truth 
is concerned he is pre-eminently a preacher 
to young men. He introduces them to 

Christianity in a way in which they can 

see and feel its power. Under his preach- 
ing Christianity does not seem to them 
to be out of date. It is instinct with 
life, the life which they want. Dr. Dewey 
makes no concessions or reductions in 
his message. Far from it. The effect of 
his words is more frequently that of a 
challenge. He abates none of the im- 
peratives of Christ as he speaks to men. 
No one in listening to him would suppose 
that he could take Christ on any other 
than his terms. Indeed, he would not 
want to. ‘ 

The wholesomeness of Dr. Dewey’s in- 
fluence is due in good part to his entire 
freedom from cant. This is a good deal 
to say of a preacher. I mean by it that 
Dr. Dewey will not allow himself to take 
any position in public speech which he 
would not take in private conversation. 
I have never known a man more consci- 
entious at this point. He has steadily 
refused to accept calls to Presbyterian 
churches because he could not accept the 
Westminster Confession as a working 
creed. His mind rejects as positively as 
it accepts. As a thinker Dr. Dewey be- 
longs among the progressives, but I think 
that his watchword is not so much prog- 
ress in the merely intellectual sense as it 
is reality in the spiritual sense. This 
makes him the same man in the pulpit 
and out of it. The preaching instinct is 
supported by the pastoral instinct. In 
society or in politics Dr. Dewey would be 
a personal leader. Men would gather 
about him and follow him because they 
liked him and trusted him. As a Chris- 
tian man among men he leads in the 
same way. Unconsciously it may be, 
but really, as he makes friends for him- 
self he makes friends for Christ. 

I am aware that in these brief words 
of appreciation I am writing with no 
little freedom, or, as it may seem to 
others, with no little assurance. My 
justification is that I have had unusual 
advantages for knowing Dr. Dewey in 
the ways in which I have been describing 
him. <A preacher knows few of his fel- 
lows as preacher. It is one of the com- 
pensations of the transfer from the min- 
istry to executive work that Sundays go 
with the transfer. For the past few 
years I have recovered the privilege of 
the worshiper and the listener. Dr. Dewey 
has been a frequent occupant of the pul- 
pit at Dartmouth. He has come to us 
each Sunday with an increasing welcome. 
Personally I have been strengthened and 
quickened by his words. He has done 
me good, a great good. He has impressed 
himself, still more religion, upon the 
whole college. He has done, and is do- 
ing, a vast deal as a college preacher—all 
college pulpits are open to him—to make 
a natural and rightful place for religion 
in the academic life. And he does this, 
not by making religion academic, but by 
making it the simple, genuine, serious 
and righteous force which it ought to be 
everywhere. 

I have no fear for Dr. Dewey in Brook- 
lyn, assuming that the conditions of his 
pastorate are such as to support him. 
Of these I have no knowledge. Every 
church in a city has at some time in its 
history its own “problem.” I have re- 
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ferred to Dr. Dewey as the “successor to 
Dr. Storrs.”” A young minister who fol- 
lows one who has been for a long time 
identified with a given parish and com- 
munity must expect to be introduced un- 
der this designation. An honorable suc- 
cession has its own value. But Dr. Dewey 
has already earned his own place in the 
ministry. He has behind him thirteen 
years of rare usefulness and honor in one 
pastorate, he has an enthusiastic constit- 
uency among the college men of New 
England, and he has not yet passed out 
of the period of high promise and ex- 
pectation. 
Dartmouth College, Nov. 9. 


Washington after the Election 
BY LILLIAN CAMP WHITTLESEY 


In many a play and story the curtain 
falls after the marriage scene—just when 
the characters begin to live. Through- 
out the country the enthusiasm, and to a 
large extent interest, in politics ends on 
election day. But here at the capital 
the hours that mark the finish of your 
ardor give us our first opportunity for 
lively expression. Until the choice of 
the country is known there are uncer- 
tainty, unrest and a dignified repression 
of opinion. A population larger than 
that which makes up any one of seven 
states and three territories, and is more 
vitally interested in the results than any 
other body of 278,718 citizens possibly 
can be, is hopelessly and necessarily dis- ° 
enfranchised. Every man who has re- 
tained a vote in a state tries to get there 
to cast it, especially if his state is doubt- 
ful. Hence the city is not only anxious, 
but deserted. Many people wait till af- 
ter the elections to buy houses, rent 
church-sittings, order clothing and coal. 
There is a general state of suspense and 
collapse. 


Rejoicing 

It was a great sight, therefore, to be 
on the avenue late on the evening of 
election day when the strain was over 
and every one knew that no radical 
changes would come to Washington for 
the next four years. The broad street 
from the Treasury to the foot of the 
Capitol was full of rejoicing people, who- 
formed themselves into impromptu pro- 
cessions with bells and horns. In front 
of the bulletin boards the crowd was so 
great that the clanging cars could with 
difficulty get through. MeKinley gold 
chrysanthemums were the popular dec- 
oration, and flags were everywhere. The 
morning broke upon a District full of 
beaming faces. It will now be the work 
and the pleasure of this city to arrange 
for the inauguration of the President 
and the Vice-President elect. Never was 
it more ready to do its utmost to make 
the occasion a great event, for, while it 
was neither politic nor proper for us to 
say much about it, we did have a ver? 
decided choice. President McKinley is 
honored and beloved here by people of 
all parties. His fine self-control, his 
patience, dignity and reverence are ap- 
preciated by the people who see him 
often on the streets, frequently in pub- 
lic gatherings and always in his pew at 
church on Sunday mornings. His re- 
election means the continued prosperity 
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of the city and for the immediate pres- 
ent a busy winter. 


A Full Winter 

The national meeting of the W. C. T. U. 
early next month will be followed by the 
centennial of the city Dec. 12. Large 
preparations are making for this event, 
and the President is deeply interested. 
He and his Cabinet, the general of the 
army, the admiral of the navy and the 
governors of the states—those of the orig- 
inal thirteen—each with a military staff, 
are to proceed from the White House to 
the Capitol, where appropriate exercises 
will be held. The day will close by a re- 
ception at the Corcoran Art Gallery. It 
will be an occasion worth coming some 
miles to see, and patriotic citizens through- 
out the country, will doubtless think with 
pride and remember in prayer their beau- 
tiful capital. 


John Sherman's Funeral 
The day of the great statesman’s funeral 
was warm and radiant with autumn tints. 
It was a reverent throng of justices, legis- 
lators, friends and neighbors who attended 
the simple service in the spacious marble 
house that was his home. During these 
later years he has had profound sympathy 
from lifelong friends, who saw his strength 
departing. Often his carriage, bearing 
his tall, spare figure, was seen along the 
country drives, but the ashen face lighted 
only when the sunny head of John Sher- 
man McCallum nestled beside him. The 
companionship of this pretty child of his 
‘adopted daughter was a solace in the 
loneliness and feebleness of his declining 
days. A long life will sometimes go out 
in the glow and brilliancy of sunset tints, 
and agezin dull decay marks the advanc- 
ing years. With the dropping of the gay 
and the withered leaves upon his casket, 
the body of the great financier was borne 
through the streets of Washington and 
on to its last resting place. The pathos 
of it was that those who knew him best 
felt that nature had been kind, for his 
work was done. 


The Census Bureau 

The official announcement of the popu- 
lation of the United States previous to 
Nov. 1 was a triumph for the directors 
of the twelfth census. To accomplish it 
something over 1,000 persons on an aver- 
age have worked in two shifts ceaselessly 
night and day for six months. And this 
clerical force would have been helpless 
without the aid of the automatic, almost 
human, punching and electrical tabulat- 
ing machines. The Census Bureau is a 
sort of a century plant that blooms once 
in a decade. It is housed in a huge red 
brick building of one story, with a glass 
roof, and located at the foot of Capitol 
hill. The structure was designed for the 
purpose, built by an enterprising capital- 
ist and rented to the Government. The 
owner expects to make profit enough 
during the years of its use to warrant 
pulling it down when the work is done. 

If the visitor is fortunate enough to 
know the assistant director, Rev. F. W. 
Wines, D. D., who is the master mind of 
the bureau, he will be shown into a hand- 
some office, will be taken rapidly through 
the several rooms, told five times as 
much as he can remember while Dr. 
Wines makes the leisure of the tour his 
opportunity to give directions, answer 
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questions and fill in the pauses with some 
capital stories. But the fifteen minutes 
between the first handshake and the last, 
which includes a copy of the doctor’s ser- 
mon before the National Conference of 
Charities and Corrections at Topeka last 
spring, leaves a distinct impression ot 
the speed and accuracy of the machines 
and their manipulators. The work has 
been expedited by proportions for rapid 
work. A card about the size of a postal, 
blank but for eleven holes, stands for 
each individual in the United States. 

Think of it, 76,000,000 of them, and 
each hole can be translated into a fact 
concerning the person! They have been 
punched from the data on the original 
schedules taken by the census man last 
June. As many as 12,000 of these cards 
have been punched by a single operator 
inaday. Another machine verifies these 
cards, and still another bunches or tabu- 
lates them. They are run through five 
machines before the tiny needles and 
levers have made, transcribed and aggre- 
gated the punches. The desks are as close 
as they can be. In one room 800 people 
are at work, and their hats and wraps 
hang on all the walls and posts. The 
clatter of the machines and the ringing 
of the bells in this room are frightful. 

In other rooms, labeled manufactures, 
agriculture, vital statistics, etc., other 
work is going on with equal dispatch. 
The disbursing room, with its huge safes, 
pays over its counters moneys many 
times the volume of an ordinary banking 
business. The bureau has already cost 
something over six million. It gives one 
a veritable day of judgment feeling to 
think that under this roof are the names 
and certain facts concerning all the men 
and women, boys and girls of the United 
States. 

From this time on the number of clerks 
will be lessened. ‘The work of the bureau 
will continue with a greatly reduced 
force for two or three years, and may pos- 
sibly extend to the next census. As each 
one who has had a place on the tempo- 
rary rol for a few weeks or months is 
hopiog for a permanent position, the 
pressure for places is tremendous. In 
some cases the loss of $50 per month, so 
d arly earned by such nerve-taxing work 
dur ng the past exceedingly hot summer, 
means actual want at the beginning of 
winter. The reduction of the force in 
the Census Bureau always sharpens the 
clamor for oflice and leaves some in the 
pinch of poverty, which might have been 
anticipated but is never provided for. 


The New York Banquet for 
General Howard 


About 400 men attended the dinner in honer 
of Maj.-Gen. 0. 0. Howard’s seventieth birth- 
day at the Wa!dorf-Astoria, last week Thurs- 
day night. They represented all walks of life 
and came from many sections of the country. 
It is safe to say that on no similar occasion 
for a long time has such a brilliant company 
gathered to do honor to one man. Senator 
Depew presided: General Howard sat at his 
right at the head table and others at that 
table were: Generals Scofield, Sickles, Mc- 
Cook, Woodford, Whipple, ‘racy, Alger, 
Dedge and Brooke, Admiral Barker, Presi- 
dent J. H. Barrows, Captain A. T. Mahan, 
Compt de Sahune de Lafayette, who had come 
from France for this affair, Booker T. Wash- 
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ington, Bishop W. T. Gaines, Governor Smith 
of Vermont, ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed,. 
General H. L. Burnett, Rev. Dr. David J. 
Burrell. One table could have been styled a 
Congregational one, since many ministers and 
laymen of the denomination oceupied seats 
there. Among them were Dr. Beard, Dr. In- 
gersoll, Dr. Rice and H. W. Hubbard, treas- 
urer of the A.M. A. The banquet was given 
in the main ballroom of the palatial hotel, 
which was decorated with American flags and 
individual state emblems. 

Senator Depew, the first speaker, began by 
saying it was absurd that according to law the 
retirement of our generals and admirals was 
forced when they had reached the age when 
their powers were at their best. He recalled 
the fact that a great deal of the best work in 
the world had been done by men who were 
seventy years of age, and instanced Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Gladstone, Bismarck, Com- 
modore Vanderbilt and General Roberts of 
the English army. He spoke of the unity 
that now exists between all sections of this 
country, saying that the achievements of the 
armies from the Continental Army up to the: 
one that is now in the Philippines are largely 
responsible for this feeling of unity. “It is 
for these armies,’”’ said the speaker, “that 
Gerieral Howard, himself the hero of forty- 
three battles, stands. As a soldier General 
Howard has done his duty. As a general he 
won the plaudits of those over him; as a su- 
preme commander he won the plaudits of the: 
President and the people, and the Christians 
of the country have honored him because he 
honored their faith and belief.” Dr. Depew 
also said that the Government today was car- 
rying out the ideas which General Howard 
originated and executed in the education of 
the South. 

Ex-Speaker Reed paid a glowing tribute to 
the guest of the evening. ‘“‘ He does not need 
my praise,” he said, “and hardly needs my 
honor, but I do myself credit in honoring: 
him.” Captain Mahan talked about the pos- 
sibility of a man being both a good soldier 
and a good Christian. ‘When people talk 
about the evils of warfare, General Howard 
ean be pointed to as a living demonstration 
that a combination of Christianity and war 
can and does exist.” 

The address which created the most enthu- 
siasm was that of Booker T. Washington. 
He said he had traveled over a thousand miles 
and would have traveled several thousand 
more if he had to in order to be present. “The 
name of Howard is in the hearts of the Negro 
race beside the names of Garrison, Grant and 
Lincoln. I asked the men and women of Ala- 
bama what message I should bring General 
Howard. They said, ‘Tell him we are still 
rising.’ My friends, we remember whence 
we came. We went into slavery a piece of 
property; we came out American citizens. 
Thanks to such men as General Howard, we 
came out with the spelling-book in one hand 
and the Bible in the other.” 

General Swayne, in behalf of the company, 
presented to General Howard a handsomely 
bound album containing autograph testimo- 
nials from religious and missionary societies, 
social organizations like the Union League 
Clubs of New York and Chicago, from uni- 
versities and colleges and from individuals, 
including President McKinley, ex-President 
Harrison and others of national fame. 

General Howard in responding was greeted 
with prolonged cheering. He said that it was 
impossible for him to return adequate thanks 
for the honor done him. He spoke of his am- 
bitions for the children of the mountaineers 
of the country, and said: “‘We do not want 
our flag to be hauled down anywhere nor to 
be disparaged in any way. As to the domains 
which we have acquired, there is a Providence 
in the whole matter, and I believe that God 
intends that we shall keep possession of them 
Where our flag flies there is liberty, and where 
it flies there the gospel of Jesus Christ goes.” 

ON. iA. 
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Our Readers’ Forum 


A Rejoinder from Professor Paine 


Dr. E. P. Parker in The Congregationalist 
of Oct. 25 takes exception to my assertion in 
The Evolution of Trinitarianism that John 
Calvin had little appreciation of the religious 
aspects of nature. If Dr. Parker had contin- 
ued his reading of Calvin’s Institutes beyond 
the First Book, from which all his quotations 
were taken, into the Second Book, and had 
added Calvin’s Commentary on the third chap- 
ter of Genesis, he would have ceased, I am 
sure, to be ‘“‘astonished ”’ at my remark con- 
cerning Calvin’s view of nature and natural 
scenes, and perhaps would have withheld al- 
together his rather hasty “‘ bit of criticism.” 

The First Book of the Institutes deals with 
God as Creator and providential Governor of 
the world. It is the old stock theistic argu- 
ment from the evidences in nature of design, 
intelligence and goodness, and has been one 
of the commonplaces of theology ever since 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia of Socrates was 
written. Calvin’s style is admirable, and I do 
not wonder Dr. Parker found “ great satisfac- 
tion ’ in the passages quoted. But the second 
book deals with Adam’s temptation, sin and 
fall, and from this point the whole aspect of 
the world changes. As the result of Adam’s 
sin, not only man himself but the entire order 
of nature was brought under God’s wrath and 
curse. Satan, who was already, in Calvin’s 
view, a fallen spirit, was not only allowed to 
tempt Adam, but after the fall was given ‘‘ un- 
disputed possession of this world.’”’ Calvin’s 
doctrine of ‘‘devils ’’ forms a very vital part 
of his theology. The whole drama of man’s 
history revolves around Satan and the “un- 
clean spirits ’’ who do his bidding. The devil 
is not only the instrument of Adam’s tempta- 
tion and fall, but also the means employed by 
God for the “discipline and punishment ”’ of 
mankind in their present fallen state. In this 
fall and punishment nature is involved. 

Calvin believed, with Augustine, that, had 
there been no sin there would have been no 
disease or sickness or death, either for man 
or beast, no thorns or thistles or noxious 
plants, no wild or poisonous animals. 

But the whole face of nature was changed 
with man’s fall. In his commentary on the 
third chapter of Genesis Calvin says: “It 
ought not to seem absurd that through the sin 
of man punishment should overtiow the earth 
though innocent.’”’ The virus of original sin 
has thus vitiated the vital forces of nature 
itself. ‘In all the elements we perceive that 
we are cursed.” “The earth’s sterility marks 
the anger of God.” ‘The inclemency of 
the air, frost, thunders, unseasonable rains, 
drought, hail and whatever is disorderly in 
the world, are the fruits of sin.” Calvin was 
thus prepared to believe in witchcraft, and to 
defend the cruel executions at the stake of 
witches which were frequently occurring in 
Geneva. No wonder, then, that he was ready 
to accept the doctrine of man’s total depravity 
in its completest form. Even infants are dam- 
nable. 
seed bed of sin, and therefore cannot but be 

odious -and abominable to God.” Such was 
Calvin’s view of the world in its present fallen 
state, and all those passages quoted by Dr. 
Parker should be interpreted in the light of it. 
They apply to nature as God originally cre- 
ated it, not as it is now, suffering under his 
wrath and curse. In one of Calvin’s letters 
he refers to a plague that was raging in Ge- 
neva, explaining it as “the scourge of God” 
and a proof that ‘‘God’s wrath was greatly 
kindled.” 

With these facts before us it is not difficult 
to understand why Calvin shows no interest 
in natural scenes. They were quite as full to 
him of signs of the divine wrath as of the 
divine love. Those awful Alpine cliffs with 
their gloomy ravines and eternal snows spoke 
to him rather of the evils wrought by sin and 
Satan than of the goodness of God. If one 


“Their whole nature is, as it were, a: 


would know how such aspects of nature as 
surrounded Calvin’s daily life, with so slight 
recognition on his part of their religious im- 
pressiveness, may affect one under the new 
scientific light. of today, let him read the 
eleventh chapter of the second volume of Rus- 
kin’s Preeterita or almost any chapter of his 
Modern Painters, from which I quote a single 
sentence: “If, instead of assuming the being 
of an awful deity, which men, though they 
cannot and dare not deny, are always unwill- 
ing, sometimes unable, to conceive, we were 
to show them a near, visible, inevitable, but 
all-beneficent deity, whose presence makes 
the earth itself a heaven, I think there would 
be fewer deaf children sitting in the market 
place.”” The real excuse for Calvin is that he 
had no scientific acquaintance with nature 
and its laws. He believed that the world was 
created in six days, and gives a wholly un- 
scientific reason why it was not done “in one 
moment.” 

On the whole, I am inclined to thank Dr. 
Parker for his criticism. It has given mean 
opportunity to explain more fully Calvin’s 
view of nature, and how it was that he had so 
little fellowship with it. This worid was for 
him a battle ground of hostile forces. His 
“citizenship was in heaven.” Geneva “ was 
simply a place to stay in” until the “good 
fight”? was fought and the crown was won. 
John Calvin as a theologian has had his day; 
but as a hero of faith his name is among the 
immortals. LEvI L. PAINE. 

Bangor Theological Seminary. 


Misleading Statistics Corrected 


In last week’s issue of The Congregation- 
alist, under the title Misleading Uses of 
Statistics, you say: ‘A speaker at the Boston 
Congregational Club last month quoted from 
the Year-Book the statement that the net gain 
for the last year of all the churches of the de- 
nomination, with a total membership of 630,- 
000, was only 1,640. From this he drew the 
conclusion that the labor of 384 members for 
the entire year resulted only in the conversion 
of one person.” 

As I am the speaker referred to allow me 
to say that your statement of the ‘conclu- 
sion” I drew is incorrect. I said nothing 
whatever about the number it took to secure 
the ‘conversion of one person:” I was speak- 
ing, as the first sentence of your report above 
clearly shows, of the “net gain” in the total 
membership. ‘To show the proportion of the 
net gain to the whole membership I divided 
630,000 by 1,640, and then said: ‘“‘ Therefore, 
on an average, 384 persons in a period of 
twelve months were able to secure one addi- 
tion to our body of church members.” 

To have spoken of the gains in membership 
without deducting the losses would surely 
have been making “‘ misleading uses of statis- 
tics.” Merchants when “taking stock” fig- 
ure their gains, not by adding up their profits 
and ignoring their losses, but by adding up 
their profits and subtracting their losses. 
Why should not churches do the same? 

Cambridge. R. A. BEARD. 

. [According to the figures in the last Year- 
Book, there were 629,874 members and 24,514 
additions on confession, which would make 
one addition on an average for every twenty- 
five members. Dr. Beard now makes it plain 
that the inference drawn in the daily papers 
from his statement was not the one he in- 
tended.—_Tur Epirors. | 


’Twas an unhappy division that has been 
made between faith and works. Though in 


my intellect I may divide them, just as in the 
candle I know there is both heat and light; 
but yet put out the candle and they are both 
gone—one remains not without the other. So 
tis betwixt faith and works.—John Seldon. 





Current Thought 


THE VERDICT OF THE 


PEOPLE 


France must welcome Mr. McKinley’s 
success with sympathy and confidence in 
his foreign policy. With respect to ques- 
tions in which the two cabinets came into 
contact, he has always taken into consid- 
eration our interests and these traditions 
will be observed for the next four years. 
—The Figaro, Paris. 


No one who has abiding faith in the in- 
telligence, integrity and patriotism of the 
American people could have entertained 
a single doubt with regard to the result 
of the campaign. All the strongest and 
best sentiments and convictions of Ameri- 
can citizenship were appealed to in yes- 
terday’s issues, and the people responded 
to them as a thoughtful, conscientious, 

atriotic people could be confidently re- 
ied upon to do.—Philadelphia Ledger, 
Independent. 


Mr. Bryan’s defeat is attributable 
mainly to this lack of faith in his finan- 
cial and economic theories. In part, too, 
it may be traced to the lack of confidence 
in his capacity for the administration of 
practical affairs. Admiration is not con- 
fidence, and the esteem for Mr. Bryan’s 
personal character—for his purity, hon- 
esty and sincerity—was not sufficient. 
A man who is admired for his eloquence, 
his lofty motives and a certain vein of 
rapt poetic or prophetic fervor is likely 
to be mistrusted as to his capacity for 
getting down to earth and dealing with 
the affairs of earth.—Chicago Record. 


We believe it to be perfectly clear that 
if the country has rejected Mr. Bryan it 
has done so with reluctance, Ithas wanted 
just such a president as he would be. It 
has enjoyed the prospect of exchanging a 
a nonentity for a man with a mind, 
a will and aconscience of his own. It has 
longed fora chief magistrate who would 
dominate the sinister aggregations of 
capital instead of being dominated by 
them. Mr. Bryan could have been elected 
by such a majority as no president since 
Grant has ever had if the two extraneous 
issues of free silver and the abandonment 
of the Philippines had not been needlessly 
(a into the campaign.—New York 
Fournade[, 


It will be well for the nation, as for the 
party, if the repudiated ruck of 1 ego 
shall be swept into everlasting limbo, and 
the Democracy, chastened by defeat, shall 
come to its own again as a party of co- 
herent and rational principles and of 
patriotic ambitions. The nation has need 
of a dignified and intelligent opposition ; 
that is an essential to the best form of 
party government. It is not well for all 
good men to be petnetnede forced to fight 
amob. There should be two parties capa- 
ble and worthy of mutual respect. It 
will be, therefore, a feature of this na- 
tional victory which no judicious Repub- 
lican will regret if the Democratic party 
shall be so reorganized as to be no longer 
a menace to the nation’s honor.—New 
York Tribune, Republican. 


The cause of liberty and self-govern- 
ment, of humanity and consideration of 
the rights of weak races, has for the mo- 
ment been eclipsed, and that, too, largely 
through the votes of its professed friends. 
... As for The Republican, it will con- 
tinue to strive against the ingrafting of 
colonialism upon the fabric of the repub- 
lic, and for the preservation of free insti- 
tutions in harmony with the national 
traditions and ideals of the fathers. It 
rejoices in being able to show hands clean- 
of any complicity in this betrayal and 
slaughter of a friendly and confiding peo- 
ple in the Orient, and it refuses to accept 
the verdict as one indicative of a fixed 
determination on the part of the Ameri- 
can people to use the army to cut out 
markets and bring vassal states under the 
absolutism of ahome republic. If liberty 
and free institutions are to be saved to 
the world, it must be through the United 
States and the way cannot lie along the 
course this nation is now going.—Spring- 


field Republican, Independent. 
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Love Unexpressed 


The sweetest notes among the human heart- 
strings 

Are dull with rust ; 

The sweetest chords, adjusted by the angels, 
Are clogged with dust ; 

We pipe and pipe again our dreary music 
Upon the self-same strains, 

While sounds of crime, and fear, and desolation 
Come back in sad refrains. 


On through the world we go—an army march- 
ing 

With listening ears ; 

Each longing, sighing, for the heavenly music 
He never hears ; 

Each longing, sighing, for a word of comfort, 
A word of tender praise, 

A word of love to cheer the endless journey 
Of earth’s hard, busy days. 


They love us, and we know it; this suffices 
For reason’s share— 
Why should they pause to give that love ex- 
pression 
With gentle care? 
Why should they pause? 
are aching 
With all the gnawing pain 
Of hungry love that longs to hear the music, 
And longs and longs in vain. 


But still our hearts 


We love them, and they know it; if we falter, 
With fingers numb, 
Among the unused strings of love’s expression, 
The notes are dumb; 
We shrink within ourselves in voiceless sor- 
row, 
Leaving the words unsaid, 
And, side by side with those we love the dear- 
est, 
In silence on we tread. 


Thus on we tread, and thus each heart in 
silence 

Its fate fulfills, 

Waiting and hoping for the heavenly music 
Beyond the distant hills. 

The only difference of the love in Heaven 
From love on earth below, 

Is—here we love and know not how to tell it, 
And there we all shall know. 

—Constance Fenimore Woolson. 


- Story writers are discovering 

stress possibilities in the servant girl 
— and she is becoming a factor in 
fiction. A story about a mistress and 
maid appears in this issue of The Congre- 
gationalist. Rev. C. M. Sheldon’s new 
story has for its heroine a house-worker, 
and Mrs. Phelps Ward’s serial, ‘‘The 
Successors to Mary the First,” recently 
begun in The Ladies’ Home Journal, is 
based on the domestic service problem. 
Never was this subject so generally dis- 
cussed by the press. On the whole, the 
mistresses receive the sharpest condem- 
nations. Individuals among them feel 
this to be unjust, since the blame is by 
no means all on one side. We freely ad- 
mit that maids are frequently incom- 
petent, ungrateful, untrustworthy. We 
can appreciate the attitude of the house- 
keeper who confided to a friend: ‘ Yes, 
I keep a girl a while to rest my body; 
then I go without for a while to rest 
my mind.” But in any reform the most 
intelligent and influential must lead the 
way. If we are to be judged according 
to our opportunities and gifts, then the 
greater responsibility rests with the mis- 
tresses. Any solution of the domestic 


service problem must originate with them. 
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A Letter to Philemon 


BY MARY E. Q. BRUSH 


Mrs. Hawley uncorked her inkstand, 
took up her pen and drew forth paper and 
envelopes. Evidently the task before her 
was not a pleasant one, for there was a 
frown on her usually sunny face. 

“Yes, I'll write to the Matron,” she 
exclaimed to herself in an undertone. 
‘““Write and tell her that I can do noth- 
ing with Ellen! I’m sure I do not see 
why she sent such a girl to me. I dare 
say they could do nothing with her at the 
‘Home.’ Slow, stupid and sullen—O, she 
doesn’t answer my purpose at all!” 

But writing the letter wasn’t so easy, 
after all. Mrs. Hawley made several at- 
tempts at stating her complaints in black 
and white, but she was not satisfied with 
the results; she paused to nibble reflect- 
ively the end of her pen-holder; now 
and then she cast disapproving glances 
through the doorway leading into an ad- 
joining room, where a slender, stoop- 
shouldered, pale-faced maid-of-all-work 
was dusting and putting things to rights 
in a leisurely, half-hearted way annoying 
to her energetic mistress. 

With a gesture of vexation the latter 
turned again to pen and paper, but her 
eyes and thoughts continued to wander, 
until presently both chanced to be drawn 
toward a little, well-worn Bible lying on 
the table and near it a Lesson Quarterly. 

“Dear me! the week has nearly gone 
and I haven’t prepared anything for the 
woman’s Bible class lesson. I promised 
Mrs. Gray that I would take charge of it 
during her absence. I'd almost forgotten 
about it! I must attend to it right away, 
for this afternoon I'll be engaged in en- 
tertaining the Hentys, if they arrive on 
the three o’clock train. Well, this both- 
ersome letter’ll have to wait until next 
week. I suppose, anyhow, I’ll have to 
put up with Ellen until the end of the 
month. Let me see—what is the lesson ? 
O, Philemon! Why, what a tiny book of 
the Bible! I’m sure I never noticed be- 
fore that there was only one chapter to 
it! It’s Paul’s epistle to”—here Mrs. 
Hawley’s pretty, brown eyes wandered 
down the sacred page as she read, rather 
carelessly at first, it must be confessed, 
verse after verse. 

Suddenly a new light came into those 
eyes and the flush deepened on the still 
youthful cheeks, for she was now read- 
ing, with new and absorbing interest, that 
beautiful old letter, as sweet in its an- 
cient courtesy as the fragrance of dried 
rose-leaves—the letter that deservedly 


has the honor of a place by itself in Holy . 


Writ—the epistle of Pau!, the brave, 
cheery prisoner, to his -‘dearly-beloved 
fellow-laborer, Philemon.” 

And what was the purport of this letter, 
with its long, stately, yet gracious, pref- 
ace, extending “grace and peace, from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus 
Christ,” the assurance of unfailing prayers 
and the sincere acknowledgment of the 
appreciation of Philemon’s love and fidel- 
ity? Paul, the aged prisoner, intercedes 
in behalf of—ihom ? 

Onesimus! Onesimus, once the slave of 
Philemon—‘‘ which in times past was to 
thee unprofitable, but now profitable to 
thee and to me!” Why had Onesimus 
become “profitable?” Because Paul, 
ever eager for opportunities of doing 
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good, even while “in bonds” and in 
prison, had shown the way of life to this 
poor fugitive! Onesimus was a redeemed 
soul, ready for the Master’s service, ready 
to minister, ready to be obedient unto his 
lawful superior. God’s love had touched 
his forlorn life with its hallowed light 
and made even “drudgery divine.” 

With much tenderness Paul goes on to 
beseech the master to receive Onesimus 
—‘‘not now as a servant, but above a 
servant, a brother beloved!” The apos- 
tle’s trust in Philemon’s sense of justice 
and goodness of heart rings clear in the 
confiding words: ‘Knowing that thou 
wilt also do more than I say!”” Then the 
loving letter of the little book Philemon 
ends with the benediction, ‘‘ The grace of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit. 
Amen.” 

Surely that benedictory influence of so 
long ago had still vital power, for it en- 
tered Mrs. Hawley’s heart. A softened 
expression came over her face as she 
glanced again into the adjoining room. 

The maid, Ellen, had finished her task, 
and was standing for a minute looking 
out of the window on the pleasant coun- 
try landscape—the hills and valley and 
winding river; the wistful expression on 
her face seemed to refine the somewhat . 
commonplace features into a certain 
beauty. 

‘*May the Lord forgive me!’ the mis- 
tress was saying to herself. ‘1 fear I 
have been thinking of Ellen as a mere 
machine—a creature of flesh and blood 
made to do my bidding and do it well! I 
have not thought of her as a stranger and 
alone in the world. I’ve paid no heed to 
what the matron wrote me when Ellen 
came—that the girl had been ill and dis- 
couraged and that country air and pleas- 
ant home life, it was hoped, would benefit 
her. And what have I done to cheer her 
or help her? Were I to send her back 
now, would she go happy in the conscious- 
ness of God’s love, of Christ’s salvation 
freely given? Havel ever spoken to her 
of these things? Paul could speak of 
them, even when heavily burdened by his 
own troubles. Yes, if I were to send her 
back, could I send her as Paul sent Onesi- 
mus? Have I ever shown her at any 
time or in any way the least bit of sis- 
terly love or given her sisterly help? ”’ 

Moved by these feelings, Mrs. Hawley 
rose from her chair and walked into the 
other room. 

Ellen glanced up half-frightened, as if 
expecting a sharp reproof for the min- 
ute’s “‘dawdling”—that word she was 
so won’t to hear and which always stung 
her like the cut of alash! She seized her 
broom and duster and was about to with- 
draw to other tasks in the kitchen, when 
her mistress’s voice detained her. Ellen 
forgot her ‘‘ manners” and stared, for on 
Mrs. Hawley’s face was a strange, new 
light, her lips wore a gentle smile, and, 
wonder of wonders! she reached out her 
small, white, jeweled hand and gently 
touched Ellen’s red, toil worn fingers. 

“How tidy the room looks, Ellen! So 
sweet and fresh. You have cleaned very 
thoroughly, I see. I hope you are not 
very tired, for I thought »e—you and I— 
might take a little walk. The morning is 
so pleasant! Get a basket and trowel and 
we'll go up into the woods aftersome ferns. 
It is too beautiful a day to stay indoors. 
What? Our luneheon? O, never mind! 
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Mr. Hawley won’t be home until night, 
and the children will be satisfied with 
bread and milk and berries, with the nice 
custard you baked early this morning. 
O, we'll get back in time to prepare so 
simple a repast as that, and the walk will 
give us good appetites. It’ll be good for 
both you and me to breathe in some of 
this glorious morning air!” 

“You and me!” What a pleasant un- 
ion of the two pronouns. 

A bright look came into Ellen’s stolid 
face. The soul within her stirred at the 
gracious words—stirred so that, in the 
quaint old expression, “the water stood 
in her eyes.” She spoke in a tone that 
trembled a little, yet was glad and hearty: 

“0, thank you, ma’am! It’ll be beauti- 
ful to take a walk out on the hills and to 
the woods. I haven’t been there yet, but 
I’ve heard the children say how nice they 
were.’ And with a brisk step Ellen hur- 
ried away to get trowel and basket. 

Ah, that walk up on the hillside in the 
pleasant sunshine, with the sweet west 
wind blowing, with the sight cf flowers 
and the sound of singing birds and the 
outdoor freedom—how much good it did 
the two women! How near it brought 
them to each other, not with the common 
“familiarity that breeds contempt,”’ but 
the real human sympathy that ennobles 
both high and low, rich and poor, learned 
and unlearned! Under its gracious influ- 
ence the doors of Ellen’s heart were 
unlocked, and the story of her cheerless, 
tempest-tossed life came out bit by bit 
for her mistress. Mrs. Hawley real- 
ized with new humility that in many 
things she had been mistaken ; what she 
had thought was sullenness was grief and 
discouragement ; carelessness and seeming 
indifference had been nervousness and 
timidity and weariness, resulting from a 
recent well-nigh fatal illness. 

“But it seems wonderful how this walk 
does hearten a body up,”’ Ellen exclaimed 
with bright eyes and tones of new cheer. 
‘An’ the kind words you’ve spoken— 
why, ma’am, they’ve driven away all the 
homesick, discouraged feelings! Why,”’ 
with a laugh that was something like a 
sob, too, “I thought nobody cared! 
That I’d better be out of the world than 
in it! That I wa’n’t a speck o’ use any- 
where, an’ folks was sick of me! But I'll 
just brace up—lI will, sure! I can’t help 
doin’ it, when you says, ma’am, that you 
do care for me—an’—an’,” reverently, 
“that God cares, too!” 

You see Onesimus was in a fair way to 
become “‘ profitable!” 

The noon bells and whistles sounded 
shrilly. Mistress and maid hurried down 
the flowery hillside, their hands laden 
with the treasures of the woodland and 
in their hearts yet richer treasures. At 
the close of the month there was little 
danger of mistress and maid separating 
in mutual dissatisfaction—or, indeed, of 
separating at all. It is true that the 
“letter to Philemon” was written, but 
it was very different in tone from that 
which Mrs. Hawley had started to write 
at the beginning of this story. 





Those who are really happy are often 
pleased to speak of matters indifferent. 
Sometimes I think it is those who only 
wish to be happy who deal in superlatives 
and exclamations.—Bradford Torrey. 
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Closet and Altar 


No man, when he hath lighted a lamp, 
covereth it with a vessel, or putteth it un- 
der a bed ; but putteth it on a stand, that 
they which enter in may see the light. 





Men secrete their religious life through 
shame or fear of criticism or morbid sen- 
sibility ; but no man can be a Christian 
without being luminous.—H. W. Beecher. 





The still, sweet influence of a life of prayer 

Quickens their hearts who never bow the 
knee, 

So come fresh draughts of living inland air 
To weary, homesick men far out at sea. 

Acquaint thyself with God, O man, and lo! 

His light shall, like a garment, round thee flow. 

—Alice Cary. 





Some nameless influence goes out from 
your least conscious hours that alters and 
shapes in its little measure every man, 
woman or child that you ever knew.— 
Bishop Huntingdon. 





Every life is a profession of faith and 
exercises an inevitable and silent propa- 
ganda. As faras lies in its power it tends 
to transform the universe and humanity 
into its own image. Thus we have alla 
cure of souls. Every man is a center of 
perpetual radiation, like a luminous body ; 
he is, as it were, a beacon, which en- 
tices a ship upon the rocks if it does not 
guide it into port.— Amiel. 





I am convinced that what a man does 
in the fear of God shall tell on the inter- 
ests of the Redeemer’s kingdom. Like 
leaven it will be working, though we do 
not see it.— Albert Hopkins. 





Though I were at any time tempted or 
melancholy, when I do perceive the cheer- 
fulness of my companion, then straight- 
way by occasion of his cheerfulness am 
I turned back from temptation and mel- 
ancholy to inward and outward cheerful- 
ness.—Francis of Assisi. 





Teach me, dear Lord, what thou wouldst have 
me know, 
Guide me, dear Lord, where thou wouldst have 
me go; 
Help me, dear Lord, thy precious seed to sow, 
Bless thou the seed that it may surely grow. 
—Georgia Fulton. 





Even the sluggard’s garden brought 
forth fruit—but not for the sluggard’s 
benefit. The diligent man reaped and 
carried off the only harvest that it bore— 
a warning.— William Arnot. 





If thou knewest how that every black 
thought of thine or every glorious thought 
took root outside of thee, and for half a 
century pushed and bored its healing or 
poisonous roots, 0, how piously wouldst 
thou choose and think!—J. P. Richter. 


O Thou who hast made us lights 
in the world, help us to shine for 
others through the indwelling of thy 
holy Light. Keep our hearts from 
evil and our lips from guile, and may 
no pride or folly dim the shining of 
thy presence in our souls. Make us 
like thyself, O Christ, and may the 
influence of our daily lives be for th 
glory. Let thy Good Spirit gui 
our thoughts and words and thy true 
light be clear for joy and service all 
our days. For thou art our Light 
and Hope forevermore. Amen. 
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Stealing a March on Christmas 


BY SARAH AVERY FAUNCE 


““Yes,”’ Mrs. Graham said, ‘‘ the Christ- 
mas column of my journal is a source of 
pleasure to me all the year round, and I 
hope it carries a bit of cheer or comfort 
to my friends when its results reach 
them.”’ 

“‘How do you find space to write out 
any notes for the future?’’ questioned 
her friend, Mrs. Holloway. “I find 
hardly enough room in my diary for a 
record of past happenings.” 

“Would you really care to see mine? 
It is quite out of the conventional order 
of well-bound, gilt-edged journals. Just 
to make allowance for my Chrismas col- 
umn and for any extra memoranda that I 
may need after the year closes, I always 
buy twelve rather thin blank-books and 
rule off a column about two inches wide 
at the right of each page; but it would be 
perfectly feasible to have a separate 
Christmas book if one chose. It is easier 
for me,” she continued, as she opened 
her desk, ‘‘to write each date myself. 
One’s chronicles sometimes refuse to be 
condensed or expanded to conform to the 
space which a printer has allowed. It 
may give you my plan better if I read 
you last year’s journal, with footnotes for 
your benefit. 

“**Dec, 25. Kate’s Greek scholars gave 
her seven of the American Statesmen 
series. Finish set for her if possible.’ ”’ 

‘‘Such a phenomenal way to take time 
by the forelock I never heard!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Holloway. 

“I have several other notes for that 
date. It is a simple thing to catch peo- 
ple’s wants when their hands are so full 
of gifts that they never dream of further 
possessions,”’ 

“‘* Horace Whitney’s mother gave him a 
couch for his room at college.’ Horace is 
John’s chum, you know. ‘Make pillow- 
cover for next year. John can give pil- 
low.’ 

‘“«* Ellen admired M.’s Japanese screen. 
Look at Neesima’s for one.’ ”’ 

Mrs. Holloway interrupted with a sigh. 
‘I should despair,” she said, ‘‘of compet- 
ing with you. But really I can see al- 
ready what a start it gives to begin be- 
fore the day’s gifts are fairly cold. Do 
you keep up this pace all through the 
year?” 

“No, indeed,” Mrs. Graham said, with 
a laugh at her friend’s dismayed look. 
Tracing her pen lightly along over page 
after page, she continued: “There is 
nothing more until Feb. 3. Then I have: 
‘Norah Mullens’s coat looks very 
shabby. Make golf cape from mother’s 
gray Himalaya shawl.’” 

A flush crept into the sweet face as she 
read this, but she added, brightly, “I am 
not always able to give new or expensive 
gifts, but by taking things early I can use 
my time to save my purse. Mrs. Mullens 
was married from our home after seven 
years of faithful service, and I know that 
mother would be glad to have her cloth- 
ing used to keep Norah comfortable. 

“For March 5 I have written: ‘Spent 
the day with Elizabeth Stone. She ad- 
mired the lace I was doing and wished 
that her eyes would allow her to sew. 
Make an oblong piece for her dressing- 
table.’ 


“March 12 says: ‘Aunt My ran over 
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today to read me a new poem of Chris- 
tina Rossetti’s. She saves every one 
that she comes across. Price the com- 
plete volume when in town the next 
time.’ ”’ 

“T envy your Aunt Mary,” commented 
Mrs. Holloway, ‘‘for I share her love for 
the choice thoughts that have come to us 
from that source.”’ 

Mrs. Graham made a surreptitious note 
in her book before she read the next item. 
“April 5 was my birthday and Oliver 
gave me that beautiful rug in front of my 
desk. Cousin Laura was here on a visit 
and expressed a pent-up wish for ‘one 
thing in her whole house whose colors 
were not on the war-path,’ so I have 
written: ‘Ask all thé cousins to combine 
and send Laura an Oriental rug for her 
sitting-room.’ ”’ 

“June 11. ‘Received prospectus of 
next year’s Sunday school lessons. Why 
not give my class a set of pictures on the 
life of Christ ?’”’ 

“‘T should like to know,” interrupted 
Mrs. Holloway, “if you have all your 
presents planned in this way, what you 
do when the sales and fairs begin to flood 
the town? My husband calls them snares 
and fails, for I invariably start out with 
a full purse and high hopes of combining 
present charity with a long line of check 
marks on my Christmas list. It is al- 
ways the same old story of two stools, 
and I come home cross and tired, laden 
heavily enough, but with absolutely noth- 
ing that would be appropriate or accept- 
able to one of my friends, and with a 
purse as flat as my hopes.” 

Laughing at the doleful tale, Mrs. Gra- 
ham said: ‘O, yes, I buy at fairs, but I 
always tuck into my bag a list of the 
friends for whom I have made no special 
provision. I remember one dreadful 
year, after the fair season was over, count- 
ing up fourteen doilies—I had made sev- 
eral already—and most of my women 
friends and relatives were embroidering 
them at the rate of three a week. What 
did I do with them? Well, after much 
pondering I laid aside three of the pret- 
tiest for the friend whose eyesight has 
failed, distributed several about my own 
home and put some—don’t think it incon- 
gruous—into the missionary barrel. That 
stock of doilies was the means of my 
promotion into another grade of giving.” 

‘Read on,”’ urged Mrs. Holloway, “I 
feel the stirrings of common sense. Pro- 
ceed to inspire, please.” 

Mrs. Graham turned the leaves thought- 
fully. ‘I am wondering just what you 
would most care to hear. O, I have it 
now. Early in the winter I had been de- 
puted to visit, occasionally, three of the 
elderly people of our church, and there 
was impressed upon me the unutterable 
longing that must come to see beyond the 
four walls, however bright they might 
have been made, tothe beautiful outdoor 
world. I jotted down an item in my 
book with this result: half a dozen of us 
used our eyes and our cameras all through 
the summer, taking pictures of woods 
and water and in cases where it was pos- 
sible of the old homesteads. These 
views we combined at Christmas time into 
portfolios for our shut-in friends.” 

‘What a delightful idea!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Holloway. ‘I shall adopt that im- 


mediately and begin some water-color 
sketches for the covers this very day. 
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“Yes,” she added, softly, ‘I shall do in | 


fancy lettering, 
‘Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood 
Lie drest in living green.’ ” 

“You have improved already upon my 
meager ideas as I supposed you would,” 
Mrs. Graham replied, as she gave her 
friend a loving glance. ‘‘Then,”’ she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘for this year a little band of 
children are pressing the wild flowers as 
they come and the old-fashioned garden 
flowers. They are mounting them on 
paper and tying them together for the 
same purpose.” 

“That must be a fund of enjoyment 
and safety for the children, and I can im- 
agine how the memories will rush in with 
fresh comfort for the lonely lives,” said 
Mrs. Holloway. 

‘Yes, and if there are some stray blots 
of paste the grandmas wili prize them all 
the more,” said Mrs. Graham, with a 
smile. ‘I am afraid the rest of my book 
is too commonplace to read. Just two or 
three more and that will surely be suffi- 
cient. 

“*Sept. 6. Mrs. Williams spent the 
day. Dropped her handkerchief six times. 
Complains of new styles for old folks. 
Make her a handkerchief and glasses bag 
of black satin. 

“«*Sept. 20. At Emily’s for a few hours 
this afternoon. Noticed that she had to 
throw the pieces of her work into the fire- 
place. Buy scrap-basket for her room. 

***Saw lamp globes advertised at K.’s. 
Look for one for John. His is cracked 
to the verge of breaking. 

‘“** Have finished The Sky Pilot. Geta 
copy for Cousin Louise. The canyon- 
flower chapter will comfort her and say 
to her what I have wanted to say but 
never dared. 

“*Oliver’s Armenian protégé goes home 
the last of December as a minister to his 
people. Make up a calendar, with notes 
from his friends here, to cheer him in his 
trying work. 

“*Tunched with Sue G. A homely 
pitcher on the table. Know she must 
hate it. Geta pretty one for her. 

“*Start bulbs for Miss Peters. Her 
rooms look cheerless enough. 

“**Had a long talk with Julia B. Fear 
that her trouble is making her lose cour- 
age and faith. Buy Daily Strength for 
Daily Needs in gray cover like my own. 
Can omit a present for Cousin Sarah to 
pay for this. S. will be glad to have me 
do it and accept a note instead. 

“* Jack and Nell just moved into new 
house. Make a Guest-Book for her.’ 

“ And now you must want to cry ‘ quar- 
ter,’ ’’ Bhe said, as she laid aside her book. 
“‘T hope you can take my homespun plan 
and develop from it something really 
worth while.” 

“O! I have guessed your secret,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Holloway, with shining 
eyes. ‘‘ You have taken a divining rod 
more infallible than witch-hazel and have 
coolly gone about among us all, finding 
out our secret desires. Perhaps, with 
common sense and a keener love, there is 
hope for me to make a satisfactory Christ- 
mastide.” 

True friendship is a plant of slow 
growth, and must undergo and withstand 
the shocks of adversity before it is en- 
titled to the appellation.—George Wash- 


ington. 
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,TEGATIVE qualities are often of 
as great importance as positive 
qualities. 
For instance, Mellin's Food does not 
contain indigestible constituents ; it does 
not contain insoluble constituents ; it 
does not contain elements unsuited to 
the infant digestion ; it does not contain 
starch ; it does not contain ‘dried milk ; 
it does not contain cane sugar ; it does 
not contain elements which may give 
rise to intestinal disturbance ; it does not 
produce over-fat babies, who appear well 
but do not have the vitality to resist those 
troubles to which the infant is liable. 
These negative qualities are important, 
and are peculiar and characteristic of 
Mellin’s Food. 
I enclose a portrait of my little nephew, John 
Harold Venners, aged four months. At birth 
he was a small, frail child, and until he was 
six weeks old he did not thrive. 








twenty 
Mellin’s Food baby we ever saw. 
Mrs. WALTER W. Court 
405 Park Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Samples of many different foods for infants are 
left at my office, but yours is the only one I 
use for my own children and recommend to my 
patients. 
It is only fair to say that in a general practice 
of about thirty-five years in this city, I have 
found no method of artificial feeding for in- 
fants equal to that supplied by the Mellin’s 
Food Company. FERDINAND BEACH, M.D. 
201 W. 44th St, New York City 
SEND A POSTAL FOR A FREE 
SAMPLE OF MELLIN’S FOOD 
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Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 
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COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


Manufactured under the strictest scientific su- 
pervision, from the best parts of the best beef. 
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SILVER Fumity Sitcer 
FOSTER & CO, 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON. 


FOR SALE OR EXCHANCE 
for Property East. 


An estate in Pasadena, Cal., with modern conveniences. 
F. H. FOSTER, 68 Central St., Andover, Mass. 
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The Conversation Corner 


from home, sends her vacation 

: letter. Yes, I know that eve 

said, two or three weeks ago, that the 

picture of the Cambridge children splash- 

ing in the New Hampshire brook was 

positively the last vacation picture of the 

season. But these foxes are not on a va- 

cation, surely; as you see, they are ‘‘at 
home ’’—chained there! 

Dear Mr. Martin: I followed your instruc- 
tions and looked up the bey and girl in this 
town who “chose up sides” and brought in 
the largest number of wild flowers last spring 

see Corner, July 12]. I also learned that 
there is an unusual interest among the school 
children of Rowe in flowers and ferns. At 
the Charlemont Fair (i. ¢., “Cattle Show”) 
they had a fine exhibition of pressed flowers 
and drawings of flowers. There was also a 
collection of the grains grown hereabouts, 
shown in tiny glass blottles neatly labeled, 
and, most interesting of all, some collections 
of native woods. I wish you could have seen 
the exhibit sent in by Elwood S., a boy of 
twelve, whose acquaintance I have made. He 
had collected no less than sixty-nine speci- 
mens of different trees. The sticks, about as 
long as one’s finger and of uniform length.and 
size, were nicely mounted on a great piece of 
cardboard, labeled, and the varieties of 
birch, maple, ete., carefully grouped. He 
means to try again next year, and thinks he 
can bring the list up to seventy-one. He in- 
tends to cut and polish half of each stick so as 
to show the grain of the wood, leaving the 
bark on the other end. Isn’t that a bright 
idea, and a hint for other boys? Boys always 
like to use a jacknife! 

No wonder Rowe children, as well as their 
fathers and mothers, are intelligent, for this 
little hill-town, four miles from a railroad, 
had one of the first libraries in New England 

and that means in America. It was founded 
over a century ago, although it did not pass 
into the hands of the town until many years 
later. Of course I visited the remains of old 
Fort Pelham, which has an interesting his- 
tory. A descendant of the very family you 
asked me about took me over the grounds, 
pointed out the ridges where the old stockade 
stood, the well, the parade ground, etc. 

Your Cornerers are fond of telling about 
their pets. I must tell you of two strange, 
beautiful creatures I saw chained in a yard at 
Munroe Bridge the other day. They had 
bright yellow fur, long and soft, sharp- 
pointed noses, and such great, handsome 
brushes! That “ gives it away,” and you will 
of course guess that they were captive foxes. 
| say “captive,” because these wild creatures 
ure neither of them really éame, although one 
allowed me to rub his fur and handle his 
beautiful, soft ears. The farmer who owns 
these animals came into possession of them 
when they were very young. He discovered 
a whole den of baby foxes and kept these two 
for pets. They frolic like kittens. We had a 
camera, so that I can send you their portraits. 

Another strange animal—a biped—is very 
plentiful around here just now. It has a 
bedy exactly resembling a small boy’s, but 
with a yellow head (sometimes green also), 
which is like an imp’s. It grins constantly, 
and loves to prowl at night, seeking whom it 
may frighten. I think his name is Jack—in 
full, Jack O’Lantern, and probably well 
known to most Cornerers. 

Rowe, Mass. A. L. B. 

Yes, Isaw one specimen of the same 
species grinning around my corner a few 
nights ago, but I think this Jack does not 
appear often this year, his glaring eyes 
being eclipsed by the torchlights of the 
“Rough Rider” and “ Zouave” boys! 
Why is it, Cornerers, that any such curi- 
ous creature is called “Jack”? That 
lame generally seems to be applied in 
sport. Do you think of any other in- 
stances—besides Jack Frost? Then 


f\ ND now the Home Editor, away 


again, why is the captive fox, whom the 
vacation camera captured anew, called 
“Reynard”?? What is the use of our 
Corner sign, unless we use it? 

I am much interested in the mention 
of that ancient library. I think it was 
called the ‘Social Library,” as were other 
similar loan-libraries in that same region 
—of which I have some specimens on the 
“boyhood shelves” in my room. That 
one in Rowe was started in 1797, and I 
have recently “‘scrapped’”’ a newspaper 
notice of its being founded by Rev. Pre- 
served Smith, an early minister of Rowe, 
whose memory as well as his library is 
preserved in all that hill-country. His 
predecessor owned the whole town to be- 
gin with, and named it Myrifield which is 
said to have meant ‘“‘my rye field,” be- 
cause the minister was very fond of 
brown bread. Even if that be true 
(which I somewhat doubt), it speaks well 
for the pioneer pastor’s tastes—I wish I 
could eat once more some of that old- 
fashioned ‘‘rye’n-injun”’ bread! And 
that reminds us of the French and Indian 
war, of which “old Fort Pelham” is a 





relic. For whom was the fort named? 
Anything to do with ‘‘ Pelham Manor,” 
in the historic region on Long Island 
Sound, where we have a correspondent ? 
That wood-collecting scheme is fine—I 
hope Elwood 8S. will write us more about 
it some time. The use of Jack’s jack- 
knife in cutting such specimens is better 
than in carving out a Jack-o’-lantern face 
—although perhaps the old saying may be 
quoted: ‘All work and no play makes 
Jack adullboy’’! But then again, is not 
there really more fun in the wood-collect- 
ing than in toting round a tallow candle 
in a pumpkin-head ? 

Our editor’s letter has started us off on 
so many ? lines there will be only room 
for two real children’s letters. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Did I write you that I 
received your letter and the picture? I have 
been so busy at home and at schvol I may 
have neglected it. How is Kitty Clover? 
[Sound asleep, on my table, thank you!— 
Mr. M.] I had to stop then and let my kitty 
in through the window. I am pressing au- 
tumn leaves this year. I have some beauties. 
The maples are the loveliest, but the oaks are 
lovely too. I am going to put them in a book 
—paste them on the leaves of a book, I mean. 

Cape Cod. _ Mareuenire U. 

This seems a case of simple restitution ; 
do you remember Thomas Hood’s lines? 

Boaghs are daily rifled 
By the gusty thieves, 


And the Book of Nature 
Getteth short of leaves. 


If Marg’ret Under-wood 
- Those leaves (without leave) took, 


’T will e’en the trees releave, 
“To put them in a Book”! 

A letter from the little farmer boy in 
Maine I think I will ask the printer to 
put in capitals, just as he has written it. 

DEAR—MR—MARTIN— WE—FINISHED 
HAYING — LONG — TIME— AGO— WE— 
ARE — NOW — DIGGING — POTATOES— 
WHEN—IT—DONT — RAIN—WHEN—IT— 
RAINS—I—HKLP— PAPA — HUSK—CORN 
I—LIKE—WINTER— BEST— I—AM—GO- 
ING—TO—STUDY—AT—HOME— I—CAN- 
NOT— GO — TO — SCHOOL — THIS—WIN- 
TER—FOR— IT —IS—TO— COLD—SO—I— 
AM— GOING — TO — LEARN — AT—HOME 
SO—GOOD—BY—FROM— 

Maine. TOM H. 

Good-by, Tom ; success to you in learn- 
ing at home all the long winter. Perhaps 
some of us will send you a little book to 
give a pleasant variety to your lonely 
study. You ought to have your husking 
done as I see by the newspaper they do 
in Rowe; that is, by inviting all the 
young men and maidens to come together 
and help—the “ husking bee” gives them 
a happy time and the farmer gets his 


husking done! 1 ML 


Corner Scrap-Book 


(For the Old Folks) 
WHO CAN GIVE ANY OF THESE 
Kindly give the poem from which I recall 
the following : 


The massive gates of circumstance 
Are turned upon the smallest hinge ; 
And oft some seemiest, pettiest chance 
Gives to our life its after tinge. 


Also, this from an old “Godey’s Lady Book ”: 
And I heard the angels say, 


** Let us bear the child away 
Where the cold, sharp frosts never fall.” 
Warren, Mass. A. H. R. 


Dear Mr. Martin: I wish some one would 
inform me through the Corner where I can 
find a poem entitled “‘ A Dream of Dickens.” 
It commences : , 


I sat in the chancel 
When the day was past and gone. 


Dover, Me. i. P. E. 





Mr. Martin: I am interested in reading 
the Corner, especially about the old hymns 
and verses. You may remember our family 
when we lived in —— in 1843. [O, what a long 
time ago that was!—Mr. M.| Has any one 
the verses, entitled “‘ The Crucifixion ” ? 

The Son of Man they did betray, 

He was condemned and led away ; 

Think, my soul, on that dread day, 

Look on Mount Calvary. 
I heard it when quite young, and it made a 
lasting impression, but the verses have been 
lost. I esteem it a great comfort to be able 
to repeat hymns learned in early years, espe- 
cially when unable to read from sleeplessness 
or weakness. 

Brattleboro, Vt. M. L. H. 

Dear Mr. Martin: Can you supply the 
short poem by Marianne Farningham, en- 
titled “In the Afterglow”? I understand 
she is an English poetess. The poem was 
read in an American paper about twenty-five 
years ago. 

Clinton, Mass. Cc. H. W. 

Yes, English. ‘‘ Marianne Farning- 
ham ”’ is a pseudonym, the author’s name 


being Mary Anne Hearne. 


LN. M 
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Sober Living* 


By Rev. Isaac 

The spirit of unthinking self-indulgence, 
common always, was never, perhaps, 
more common than in the Greek commu- 
nities of Paul’s day, and its results in 
character were clearly defined in that 
island of Crete, where Titus had been 
sent to organize and oversee the churches. 
It is no accident, therefore, that the apos- 
tle’s pastoral advice puts the emphasis of 
repetition upon sober-mindedness. ~ It 
was and is the need of Christians every- 
where, but was especially to be held up 
before the new disciples among a people 
of whom the apostle quotes, not in con- 
tempt but sadly, one of their own proph- 
ets, who called them “always liars, evil 
hearts and idle gluttons.”” In his own 
experience he had found that there were 
among them many unruly men, vain 
talkers and deceivers, especially among 
the Jews, from whom the membership of 
the infant churches was drawn. 

Since, then, life in Crete, under its 
warm sun and with its sensuous Greek 
temperament and traditions, was passion- 
ate, frivolous and false, fond of pleasure 
and intemperate in its use, the duty of 
the churches was to set up a high stand- 
ard of sober living. Titus is advised to 
make no compromise, to allow no excep- 
tions, but to urge the duty of moral ear- 
nestness in face of the thoughtless and 
impulsive corruption—always the tempta- 
tion at the Cretan Christian’s door. For 
all stages of life and for all social condi- 
tions sober living was the manly and 
womanly, and especially the Christian, 
quality, fit mood of partnership with 
Christ in his desire and expectat'on fora 
church redeemed from all iniquity, puri- 
fied for his own possession and zealous of 
good works. In the mirror of the apos- 
tle’s words we can see intemperate, friv- 
elous, impatient and unloving old men 
and drunken, irreverent and gossiping 
old women in the streets of the Cretan 
villages. Drunken old age is one of the 
saddest of earth’s pictures, yet it is to 
this that the indulgence of appetite in 
youth must lead, if the intemperate life 
is spared so long. 

Sober living is the opportunity of prog- 
ress for humanity. It is the vital ele- 
ment in that Puritanism which has al- 
ways been the stable and fruit-bearing 
element in the Church of Christ. Where 
are the unthoughtful or intemperate 
saints? Sober-mindedness is the condi- 
tion of advance in that knowledge of God 
which makes the progress of the individ- 
ual life. Its contradiction, manifested 
in the vices of the sensual man, insures 
exclusion from Christ’s kingdom. Com- 
pare the apostle’s list of disinheriting 
sins, in Cor. 6: 9-11, and observe that 
they are the exact opposite of sober- 
— self-control. 

. Sober living is wise living. Every 
ene admits, for example, the folly of 
drunkenness—even the drunkard when 
the wine is out. The known list of ships 
that have been cast away and battles 
that have been lost because captains had 
been drinking is a long one. The sober- 
minded man, being master of himself, is 





* The Sunday School Lesson for Nov. 25. Text, 
Titus 2; 1-15. (World’s Temperance Sunday.) 





Ogden Rankin 


in a position to be master of circum- 
stance. Because Christ builds upon the 
individual worth and latent possibilities 
of men he must demand that they shall, 
each for himself as captain of the ship, 
take life seriously. Ifamanis worthless, 
let him drift. If he is worth the price of 
Christ’s devotion, it is wise for him to 
study his life-voyage soberly and stand 
fast at the helm. 

2. Sober living is manly living. Nothing 
can be more illusive than the notion that 
a boy becomes a man by his neglect of 
self-control. Self-mastery is the first 
condition of manliness and every step 
away is a step toward weakness. Take 
again the drunkard’s case. Let the pho- 
tographer pose him and the stenographer 
report him in the maudlin folly of his 
intoxicated hours, and will he not be 
ashamed, when he comes to himself, of | 
the picture and report ? 

3. Sober living is free living. By a per- 
version of true speech “free living” has 
become with many a synonym of wicked 
living, but there is no thraldom like the 
slavery of sinful habit. ‘‘He that com- 
mitteth sin is the slave of sin’’—too | 
often, as in the drunkard’s case, of sin | 
begun in mere light-hearted disregard of | 
sober thought and wise self-limitation. | 
True liberty comes only from firm mas- | 
tery of self in view of those fixed facts of 
life which only sober-mindedness can dis- 
cern or weigh. The man who refuses | 
alcohol on good grounds of personal dan- | 
ger or good example and the man in the 
inebriate asylum are both total abstainers 
—but only one of them is really free. 

4. Sober living is glad living. Taking | 
the careless, impulsive life at its best, its | 
average of gladness is not as high as that 
of the sober, cheerful life of self-devotion. 
Its pains are deeper and its joys are not | 
so deep. Who calls the drunkard’s life a | 
glad life? The picture of the carousal— | 
cups clinking, laughter running round the | 
board, license of talk unrebuked and folly | 
unrestrained—needs to be corrected by 
the picture of the morning following, the | 
shame of failure, the dread of solitude | 
that gives a chance to conscience and | 
to self-contempt. | 

5. Sober living is brave living—no mere 
flash in the pan of physical excitement, 
but the deliberate, moral courage which 
can face unpopularity for conscience’ sake | 
and carry out a plan of service in the | 
midst of ridicule or persecution. It is | 
the unprosperous time that tests men’s | 
souls. Then the weak man shows his | 
weakness and the sober-minded man his | 
strength. What follows its deliberate | 
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purpose through discouraged times like 
sober-mindedness? Christian found the 
Slough of Despond his hardest trial, but 
while Pliable floundered back to the city 
of Destruction he kept his face toward 
the wicket gate until at last he found firm 
foeting on the side of hope. How cana 
man be brave in hours of solitude and de- 
pression, unless he has the peace of faith 
born of a great decision ? 

This purposeful sober-mindedness. will 
meet temptation before it gets too close 
to the heart’s citadel. Sometimes it will 
restrain, often it must restrict, not sel- 
dom it must wholly deny the natural pro- 
pensities toward pleasure of our souls, 
It will look through the confusion of im- 
pulses, fashions and opinions to the es- 
sential needs, will make sacrifices for 
lofty ends, and make them gladly. And 
by its fruits of character and service, its 
manly wisdom, freedom, cheerfulness and 


. courage it will become a true and power- 


ful witness in the world for God. 
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Once Tried Always Used 


Select a pen suited to youn handwriting 
from 12 different patterns, which will be sent 
by mail on receipt of 6 cents in postage stamps. 
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James Martineau * 


This biography, by A. W. Jackson, a pu- 
pil and close friend of his subject, is some- 
thing more than a mere personal narra- 
tive. Itis an exposition and an appreci- 
ation. It gives faithfully the history of 
Martineau’s career, but is even more in- 
tent upon explaining his positions and 
teachings and upon defining as clearly as 
possible the unmistakably positive, yet 
oceasionally subtle and eiusive, character 
of his thinking and his influence. It is 
indeed a difficult task, but it has been 
accomplished with a large measure of 
success, So far as it is possible to under- 
stand such a man without having come 
into any personal relations with him, the 
reader is enabled to comprehend what 
Martineau was and did. 

It is anoble, beautiful, useful 
career which is here described, 
as none are more ready to grant 
than large-minded thinkers who 
in some respects do not see truth 
as Martineau saw it. It is no 
wonder that when he died the 
world seemed poorer, although 
he had known what it is to be 
misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented and even, in his earlier 
life, to be abused. He was a 
champion of spiritual independ- 
ence and at a time when one 
was sorely needed, and, however 
we may differ from his theolog- 
ical position, his services in the 
common cause of religious lib- 
erty will not be overlooked. 

Ile has commonly been called 
a Unitarian and with reason. 
Yet he seems to have belonged 
in a brotherhood even less de- 
fined by boundaries of creed 
than the Unitarian. He was a 
theist and his ideal was a church 
Christian rather than Unitarian. 
As his biographer remarks: 

Such was his attitude, and such 
the difference, long continued and 
sometimes e rnest, between him 
and his Unitarian brethren. They 
would establish a Unitarian church ; 
he pleaded for a church of God and Christ. 
They would build upon a doctrine, he upon a 
reverence and a love. They would organize 
to fight down an error, he to build up a faith. 
They would take to themselves a dogmatic 
designation, he would have found a religious 
one, or at least one carrying no dogmatic sug- 
gestion [p. 219]. 

To this position he adhered consistently 
yet a certain vagueness of some of his 
beliefs made it hard for some to rank 
themselves by his side. Doubtless his 
contribution to the theological and spir- 
itual growth of the century was more 
notably sympathetic and inspiring than 
in the way of discriminating analysis and 
definition of truth. He was a seer rather 
than a logician, Yet he did not fail to in- 
culeate clear and forceful views on many 
points, 

He was a teacher, a preacher and an 
author of wide and permanent influence. 
Ile was one of the five or six men who 
have done most to shape the religious 
thought of Englishmen during the last 


* Little, Brown & Co. $3.00. 
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fifty years. And the secret of his power 
was his sincerity and his loyalty to the su- 
preme God. He reverenced Jesus, but 
did not believe him divine, or even that 
he ever claimed to be the Messiah. No 
current theory of inspiration satisfied him 
and he did not accept the apostolic origin 
of the four gospels. But God remained 
to him; and in this fact he believed that 
he retained everything essential. 

The third grand division of the volume 
discusses Martineau as a philosopher of 
religion. It includes an interesting out- 
line of his theistic position as opposed to 
Pantheism and of his belief in human 
freedom, based upon consciousness, and 
inimmortality as justified by both intellect 
and conscience. The opening chapters of 
the work supply his more personal his- 
tory and the second division discusses 


him as the religious teacher. Mr. Jack- 
son, writing with Dr. Martineau’s sanc- 
tion, has used his opportunity avowedly 
to set forth his own views while explain- 
ing those of his subject. But they are 
essentially identical, and he has written 
in a spirit of affectionate loyalty yet 


‘without failing to show discrimination. 


Two portraits of Dr. Martineau are in- 
cluded. 


Mother Goose in Chinese 


Prof. I. T. Headland of Peking Univer- 
sity has translated and illustrated a pe- 
culiar volume, Chinese Mother Goose 
Rhymes.* He states that probably there 
are more such rhymes in China than in 
America and England. He has collected 
more than 600 in only two out of the 
eighteen provinces of China, and does 
not believe that he has obtained even a 
large proportion of such verses current in 
those two provinces. 

The general character of the Chinese 


eR. H. Revell Co, $1.25. 
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Mother Goose rhymes resembles that of 
our own, dealing in much the same way 
with a similar class of themes. In trans- 
lating it was impossible to observe regu- 
larity in meter because, as Professor 
Headland says, neither the Chinese nor 
our own Mother Goose is regular. He 
has endeavored to keep his translations 
fairly faithful to the originals and to ren- 
der them agreeable to children. 

He points out in his preface the special 
tenderness of many of these little songs 
and expresses his opinion that no other 
language contains verses more expressive 
of genuine and keen affection. By trans- 
lating them for English-speaking readers 
he hopes to afford a better idea of Chi- 
nese home life and to reveal more fully 
that community of human nature which 
should render all nations friendly. 

The idea of the work was due 
to-the compiler’s attention being 
called to an old Chinese nurse 
who was repeating these rhymes 
to the little son of one of Pro- 
fessor Headland’s friends, and 
he has had the aid of Baron 
Vitali of the Italian legation in 
Peking, Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 
Rev. Chauncy Goodrich and 
other competent assistants. The 
illustrations—one of which we 
reproduce—are abundant and 
beautiful and printing and bind- 
ing are most appropriate. 
Adults not less than children 
will enjoy the volume thor- 
oughly. 


An Expansionist’s Argument 


At intervals for two years 
past papers have appeared in 
the North American Review, The 
Forum or The Atlantic by Mr. 
C. A. Conant discussing eco- 
nomic and political questions. 
They now have been gathered 
in a volume, The United States 
in the Orient.* It is a frank, 
forcible plea for the prompt and 
vigorous use of our present op- 
portunity to enlarge our markets. Mr. 
Conant is not at all ashamed to base his 
plea openly upon our economic needs. 
He writes temperately although ear- 
nestly, admitting the good motives of 
those who oppose his views and insisting 
that they credit him similarly with a pa- 
triotic purpose. 

His argument is brief and simple. Ina 
few words it is this. The United States 
has reached an economic condition which 
calls for new markets in order to avoid 
business depression. The home market 
has been outgrown. The instinct of self- 
preservation impels us to enter the field 
of international politics, however reluc- 
tantly. The United States therefore is 
wise in trying to establish orderly gov- 
ernment in the Philippines, and to pre~ 
pare new markets there for our manu- 
factures. And colonial expansion is even 
less valuable as making way for the ab- 
sorption of finished goods than as afford- 
ing opportunity for the development of 
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new countries by fixed investment. The 
Philippines, for instance, may absorb iron 
and steel and other products, affording a 
new and useful market, but they will be 
of most use to us by furnishing a field for 
investments in new electric railways and 
lighting, in new roads and docks and all 
other improvements now so generally 
lacking there. 

As it is forcibly stated: 

The function of the highly developed peo- 

ples .. . is to teach labor-saving devices and 
efficient methods of production to the less ad- 
vanced peoples, to the end that every part of 
the world may yield its increase in the largest 
measure for humanity. In pursuance of this 
work, it is not the duty of the Anglo-Saxon 
races to force their policies by the sword upon 
reluctant rivals, but it is their duty to accept 
without regret or turning back the responsi- 
bilities which come to them, and to insist that 
the policies of absolutism and exelusion shall 
not usurp fields where free competition and 
equality of opportunity now prevail or may 
reasonably be established | p, 225). 
This is sound sense, if the qualification 
made be sufticiently emphasized, viz., that 
we are not to make war for the sake of 
adding to our markets. We do not un- 
derstand him even to oppose the gradual 
erection of the Philippines into an inde- 
pendent nation, under our protection so 
long as they continue to need it. And in 
reply to the charge that his position is 
contrary to our fathers’ famous declara- 
tion, Mr. Conant points out that they 
never understood ‘‘the consent of the 
governed’ to include universal suffrage 
or to exclude sovereignty over annexed 
territory. 

If it be remembered that Mr. Conant 
does not attempt to deal with the ethical 
aspects of the subject but confines him- 
self avowedly to the economic, it is hard 
to see wherein his reasoning is far at 
fault. Our comment, however, would be 
that the ethical and economic phases of 
the matter are too closely interwoven to 
be severed. Mr. Conant’s frank separa- 
tion of them will strike many as harsh 
and unfair in fact although gentle enough 
in manner. We regard the economic ar- 
gument which he has advanced .as sound 
so far as it goes, and as going a great 
way. But it would not by itself have 
been enough to justify our seizing the 
Philippines. But since they fell to us 
honorably by conquest and purchase it is 
true that we ought to retain and develop 
them, until they can take safe care of 
themselves, and to make all possible eco- 
nomic use of them. Mr. Conant’s book 
is able and generally temperate and fair, 
although very positive and even emphatic 
in its recommendations. 


Books of the Week 


e * « Ja some cases, books announced in this de- 
partment will be reviewed editorially later, 


RELIGION 

Put Up Thy Sword. By Rev. J. H. McLaren. 
pp. 191. F. H. Revell Co, $1.00, 

The author holds that war never is or can be 
righteous. As to this we differ from him. 
He takes Tolstoi’s ground that Christians 
always should refuse to fight, and here again 
we differ. He also condemns ministers and 
churches much too severely for the continued 
existence of war. But we heartily commend 
his earnestness and ability in arguing for 
peace and for international arbitratior. He 
is quite right in insisting that war ordinarily 
is needless, and that the influence of Chris- 
tianity against war should be used more ef- 
fectively. The book is interesting and is 
chiefly in the form of a discussion by letter. 
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It would have more influence if its claims 
were not so extreme, but a book in such a 
spirit and so well written cannot but do good. 
Ft ae Life of Christ. An epic peo 7 by Samuel 
Wesley, 1693. pp. 516. Union 
Written over 200 years ago by the iatiies of 
John Wesley. Bishop Coke published a re- 
vised edition about 100 years since. It is an 
elaborate production in ten books, somewhat 
in the manner of Milton’s Paradise Lost. It 
is chiefly written in decasyllabic couplets 
and the meter grows monotonous as one 
reads. Yet there are many noble concep- 
tions and many passages clothed in lofty and 
impassioned phrases. It is instinct with the 
spirit of devout religion. But it hardly is 
adapted to be widely read. 

The Life of Lives. By F. W. Farrar, D. D., 
F.R.S. pp. 444. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50, 
Not a biography. A glowing interpretation 
of our Lord’s life. Fervid and popular in 
manner. Needs condensation. But full of 
interest and meets many objections to the 
claims of Christianity. Will quicken reli- 

gious faith and life. 
The Social Teaching of the Lord’s Praye 


By C. W. Stubbs, D.D. pp. 102. Thomas Whit: 
taker. 75 cents. 


Social order, progress, justice, duty and dis- 
cipline as inculeated by the Lord’s Prayer— 
these are explained and urged with clear 
reasoning and great earnestness by the Dean 
of Ely in this admirable little book. Its chap- 
ters were first delivered by him as select 
preacher before the University of Oxford. 
The Return to Christ. By A. H. Bradford, 
D.D. pp. 155. Dodd, Mead & Co. 75 cents. 
An utterance of intelligent Christian opti- 
mism. Points out the hopeful trend of the 
times in theology, and in ethical, spiritual 
and social ideals and methods. Vigorous in 
thought and felicitous in manner. 
The Old Testament for Learners. 


The New Testament for Learners. 
Little, Brown & Co. Each, $1.50, 


Reprints of two works by Drs. Oort, Hooy- 
kaas and Kuenen, originally issued about 
twenty years ago and representing a school 
of criticism reverent in intent but radical in 
methods and results. We do not indorse so 
sweeping a rejection of everything which 
fails to commend itself to the critical sense 
of these scholars, estimable although they 
are. Nor have many of their conclusions 
found acceptance during the twenty years 
since they were first promulgated. 

An Outline of New Testament Theology. 

By Prof. D. F. Esle, D.D. pp. 253. Silver, Bur- 

dett & Co. $1.25. 
Prepared for use as a text-book in Colgate 
University. Systematic, comprehensive, terse, 
candid, conservative. 


The Holy Bible. Two. Version Edition. 


ford University Press. 87.5 

Substantial and handsome. The authorized 
version is reprinted, the changes suggested 
by the revisers also being inserted in side 
columns where the eye readily catches them. 
The type is handsome. The paper is of the 
finest quality and the binding is of flexible 
morocco. A beautiful and convenient edition. 


Tiustensive Notes, 9001. By Rev. T. B. Neely, 
» LL. Pp and R. R. Doherty, Ph. D. pp. 
"gi. 


pp. 616; 
pp. 760, 


Ox- 


We pe not ‘kaw of any treatment of the In- 
ternational Sunday School Lessons more care- 
fully prepared, comprehensive, satisfactory 
in interpretation of the text and practical as 


viewed from the point of the teacher than- 


these Notes of which Dr. Doherty is the prin- 
cipal editor. 

The Gist of the Lessons for 1901. 
Torrey. F.H. Revell Co. 50 cents. 
A handy pocket volume, strongly bound, 
with conservative, evangelical comments on 
the International Sunday School Lessons for 

the coming year. 
The Story of Jesus as Told by Grentinier 
John. By Alice H. Rich. pp. 264. R.R. Don- 
nelley & Sons Co. 
A pleasant conversational rendering of the 
sacred history for young people, with ques- 
tions and comments such as naturally occur 
to children. 


By R.A. 


Pryee hers and Preaching. me p ne oa 
o Day. Drs. Smith Baker, E. 8. Stack 
5: . Sewall a others. pp. 276. Silver, 
dott ‘& Co. $1. 
Lectures Saeee the Maine Ministers’ Insti- 
tute, 1899. Treat of the important aspects of 
the subject with a wealth of wisdom, aptness 


and sympathy. 
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ae By Washing- 


ht Shots at Youn 
: iy . Crowell & Co, 


on Gladden, D. D. pp. 5 
35 cents. 

They hit. They relate to debt, purpose in 
life and amusement. 

The Golden Gate of Prayer. By J. . Miller, 
D. D. pp. 218, T. Y¥. Crowell & Co. 75 cents 
Studies on the Lord’s Prayer. An interpreta. 

tion and enforcement. 

Fresh Bait for Fishers of Men. By L. A, 
Banks. pp. 600, F, M. Barton. Cleveland, of 
All sorts of illustrations for sermons, lectures, 

ete. 

gelical Ohurch, ieeakton, tksee’ PP. en 
A useful and enjoyable record. Less com- 
plete than some but full of interest. 

Churches and Chapels. By F. EF. Kidder, Ph. D. 

W. T. Comstock. New York. $3.06 
Treats of plans, construction, A 
etc., with estimates of cost, suggested plans, 
and various hints of practical import. Up to 
date, judicious, based upon experience and 
illustrating intelligent conceptions of the pur- 
poses of a church. 


BIOGRAPHY 

Ro oger Ludlow. By J. M. Taylor. 

i Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 
A careful and graphie record of the career of 
the man who probably was chiefly responsible 
for the constitution of Connecticut, the first 
written constitution in history that created a 
government. It seems established that Lud- 
low, even more than Hooker, must have been 
the author of this famous document. The 
story of Iudlow’s immigration to Massachu- 
setts and then to Connecticut, his pre-eminence 
as a soldier, a legislator and a statesman, and 
of his return to Great Britain and his public 
services there under Cromwell, is finely told. 
The volume is hardly more than a monograph, 
but is scholarly and full of interest. 

Twelve Great Actors, Twelve Great Ac- 

tresses. pp. 474, 446. By Edward Robins 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Each $2.50, 
Two sumptuous volumes ina box. Biograph- 
ical rather than critical and has portraits. 
They describe Garrick, Kemble, Kean, Junius 
Brutus and Edwin Booth, Macready, Fechter, 
Sothern, Peg Woffington, Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. 


pp. 166, 


Kemble, Charlotte Cushman and others. Most 
interesting. 
odoma., By Contessa Prinli-Bon. pp. 148. 


Maemillan Co. $1.75. 
One of the series of Great Masters in Painting 
and Sculpture. Sodoma was one of the less 
famous artists of the Renaissance, so that this 
well-written account of him not merely tells 
his story well, but also will furnish a positive 
addition to the knowledge of many. 


Commodore Paul Jones. By C. T. Brady. pp. 
480. 1D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
One of the Great Commanders Series. An 


admirable biography. Scholarly and judicial 
while appreciative and even enthusiastic. 
Written with spirit. As entertaining as in- 
structive. 

Thomas ex Huxley. By P. 

pp. 297. utnam’s Sons. $1. Ay 
An issue in the series of Leaders in Science. 
A clear, instructive outline of the facts of 
Huxley’s career and the chief features of his 
scientific work. Not an elaborate biography, 
but excellent for its own-purpose. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. By Estelle M. Hurl. 

pp. 94. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 
In the Riverside Art Series. Concise, accu- 
rate, discriminating. 

FICTION 

The Prairie Schooner. By Rev. W. E. Barton, 

D.D. pp. 382. W. A. Wilde Co. $1.50. 
A story of the settlement of the Middle West- 
ern frontier in the time of the Black Hawk 
War. Lincoln and Jefferson Davis are intro- 
duced in their earlier manhood. The facts of 
history are skillfully interwoven into a dra- 
matic and enjoyable narrative. 

Edward Blake. By Rev. o =. Sheldon. pp. 

281. Advance Pub. Co. 75 c¢ 
Deals ingeniously in the foc a a story with 
experiences and problems of college life. Its 
chapters originally were used as sermons. 
Practical, manly, interesting and stimulating 
to piety. The college president is especially 
well Pie 


. Mitchell. 


Rie By Dr. ag Rizal. 
£0 neg! Phill s&Co. $1. 


A striking rhcorenttat of seolety in the Philip- 
pines under the dominion of Spain and the 
friars. A somewhat crude story, yet undeni- 


pp. 256. 
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ably picturesque and at times even brilliant. 
The work of a remarkable man. 
Rafnaland. By W. H. Wilson. pp. 352. Har- 
per & Bros. $1.50. 
A stirring picture of life and conflict in an 
imaginary colony of Norsemen long isolated 
at the North Pole and maintaining their an- 
cient faith and customs. Full of action and 


decidedly interesting. 
The s Deputy. By H. ‘ Hinkson. pp. 
332, A.C. MeCh urg & Co. $1. 


An exciting story of‘ life at the court of the 
viceroy of Ireland a century or so ago. Full 
of action and adventure and well written. 
Wanted a Match-Maker. By RS L. Ford. 
pp. 111. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.00 
Simple, lively and amusing. The characters 
are finely drawn. The page-borders and pic- 
tures are of superior quality. 
Cranford. By E. C. Gaskell. 
millan Co. 50 cents. 
Reprinted in the tasteful little Temple Clas- 
sics Series. 
The Girl and the Governor. By Charles War- 


ren. pp. 407. Charles Scribner’s Sons. New 
York. $1.50, 


Nine of the very best of recent short stories, 
having a certain connection although dis- 
tinctly individual. Very amusing yet having 
much seriousness of purpose and based upon 
acute study of men and events. Dedicated to 
the late Governor W. E, Russell, of this state, 
whose experiences may have suggested some 
of the stories, and to the late W. R. Tyler, of 
the Adams Academy at Quincy, Mass., friends 
of the writer, 

The Soft Side. 4 Henry James. pp. 326. 

Macmillan Co. $1. 
Several of Mr. Sanne? s short stories. As 
usual they are masterpieces of analysi& of 
mental operations, and have little or no ex- 
ternal action. But in one or two Mr. James 
seems to lose himself in rambling about in 
his own mind or in those of his characters, 
and does not leave clear ideas in the under- 
standing of the reader. 


pp. 269, Mae- 


JUVENILE 

Gold-Seeking on the Dalton Trail. By A.k. 

Thompson. pp. 352, Little, Brown & Co. $1.50, 
Full of adventures and excitement but not 
sensational. A spirited picture of what gold- 
seekers and other pioneers in the region have 
to undergo. Wholesome and entertaining. 
Well illustrated. 

In Aelfred’s Days. By Paul Creswick. pp. 

304, E. P. Dution & Co. $1.50. 
Full of life and fire. Reproduces the far past 
with vividness. The illustratiuns also are 
superior. A fine book. 

The Princess’s Story Book. [dited by eS 

Gomme. pp. 442. Longmans, Green & Co. 
The fourth volume in a series of story books 
drawn from English historical romances by 
eminent authors, Froissart, Seott, Kingsley, 
Cooper, Lytton, ete. Engrossing for the 
young. 

Bruno and Bimba. By agg ive rett-Green, 

pp. 256, E. P. Dutton & Co. 3&1 
The author is at her best in this tsk. Real 
peopie have natural and interesting adven- 
tures and the atmosphere of the story is de- 
lightfully unaffected and pleasant. The chil- 
dren win one’s heart. 

Jimmy, Lucy and All. By Sophie May. pp. 


106. Lee & $ epard. 75 cents. 
Little Prudy’s children. It is needless to add 
anything. 


The Road to Nowhere. By L.B. Morse. pp. 
236. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
Striking pictures attract the eye to a story 
litly dedicated to Alice in Wonderland because 
of its kinship in character to the account of 
that famous heroine. It is droll indeed and 
the children will delight in it. 
More Bunny Stories. By J. H. Jewett. pp. 
195. F. A. Stokes Co. 
One of the quaintest and most amusing of the 
books introducing personified animals. The 
children will adopt it at once as a household 
favorite. Tastefully illustrated. 

The Pixie and Elaine Stories. By Carrie E. 
Morrison. pp. 125. Dana otesies & Co. $1.25. 
Charming fairy stories tastefully illustrated. 

Dream Book. 1 0. 
Woe pp. oer Macmillan Co. too 
Picturesque fancies in the shape of stories for 
the young children with striking illustrations. 


Ted’s Little Dear. By Harriet A. Cheever. pp. 
103. Dana Estes & Co. 60 cen 


A wholesome and amusing story of a dog by 
aes Prettily illustrated. 
. Neilson. 
Verses by i _gookiolly Bird MGharles Serb: 
ner’s Sons. $2.00. 
Funny and Pi seit full-page eolored drawings 
of dogs, cats and other animals. They show 
much merit. The verses fit the text and will 
amuse the children. 


SPaterboz, 1900. pp. 412. Dana Estes & Co. 


The annual volume, as well selected and lav- 
ishly illustrated as ever. 


EDUCATION 


4 Study of English and American Poe 
By J. 8. Clark, L’ ae. D. pp. 859. Charles Serb: 
ner’s Sons. $2.06 


Omits psa sar Otherwise sufficiently 
comprehensive. Aims to exhibit each poet’s 
individuality by analysis and comparison. 
Well suited to instruct, and in a truly inter- 
esting manner. Well supplied with biograph- 


ical and other necessary details. An excel- 
lent text-book. 
Source-Book of English History. By Eliza- 


beth K. Kendall. pp. 483. Macm lian Co. 80 


cents. 
Finely adapted to interest the young in con- 
sulting and using original sources intelli- 
gently. Far from exhaustive, but its exam- 
ples are well chosen and its arrangement very 
helpful. Of course another compiler would 
have made some different selections, but 
these are good ones. 

Selections from Plato. By L. L. Forman, 

Ph.D. pp. 510. Maemillan Co, $1.90, 
Greek students will like the clear type and 
approve the selections, which have as a spe- 
cial aim the introduction of the student to 
Socrates. There are ample notes and the 
volume is both handy and handsome. 


An Elementary History of tee Yatted States. 
BY is A. Cc Thomas, pp. 343. . Heath & Co. 


States ‘exsentials very clearly and agreeably. 
Exeellent for its intended use. Finely illus- 
trated. 
Experimental Chemistry. By L. ©. Newell, 
Ph.D. pp. 410. D.C. Heath & Co. 31.10. 
Full, clear, concise and up to date. 
How to Study Nature. in i i D. Wilson. pp. 
67. C. W. Bardeen. 50 cents 
Sensible and suggestive. 
Episodes from Alexanire Dumas’s Monte- 
Cristo. Edited by '. H. B. Spiers. pp. 146. 


D. C. Heath & Co.’s alien Language Series. 
30 cents. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Russia and the Russians. By Rdmund Noble. 

pp. 285. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1. 
A historical and critical Tapenettien ie the 
growth of the Russian nation internally and 
externally, its character, customs, religions 
and government, its territorial expansion, its 
exile system and its language and literature. 
Chapters on the so-called emancipation of the 
peasants, Nihilism, Siberia and the future of 
Russia are specially significant. Careful, 
thorough—in spite of necessary brevity—and 
seemingly trustworthy. A valuable résumé 
for reference but hardly more than a well- 
written outline. The author regards Russia’s 
apparent strength, whether political, reli- 
gious, military or commercial, as largely 
illusive, but appreciates her vast possibilities. 
He believes that sooner or later the slowly 
developing forces within her which make for 
changes will assume control and may control 
her for her safety and prosperity, in spite 
of her imminent danger of collapsing. 

Colonial Days ond Were, By Helen E. Smith. 

pp. 376, Century Co 5 
Another commendable example of the skill- 
ful and enjoyable editing of colonial and 
other family papers. Sharon, Ct., is the 
scene of most of the events mentioned, but 
English, Dutch and French colonists and 
their experiences are recalled to mind. Ad- 
ditional light is thrown upon colonial life in 
many of its aspects, and the handsome vol- 
ume is alive with interest from cover to cover. 
It should stimulate others to imitate the au- 
thor in searching family garrets for old papers 
and in collecting reminiscences from the aged. 
Such a book possesses lasting and constantly 
growing value. 

Pe eee Ae. 8” pp ait. “Chas. Serle 

ner’s Sons. $1.50. 
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‘Faithful are the wounds of a friend,” but 
they are not always agreeable and often are 
resented. Mr. Davis’s recent magazine arti- 
cles, which compose this book, are interesting 
descriptions of South African war observa- 
tions, but will be bitter reading for English- 
men. Their chief significance lies in the ex- 
posure which they make of the blundering, 
occasional brutality and general decadence of 
the British, and of the crying need of a more 
revolutionary reform in British military and 
political methods than is likely to follow. 
Sentiment has governed him more than strict 
attention to facts in what is written about the 
fundamental merits of the war, but, so far as 
his details go, they amply justify his position 
as to the manner of its prosecution. 

Romantic Edinburgh. By John Geddie. pp. 

326. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
An illustrated guide-bvok of a superior sort. 
Suitable either for use in going about or for 
home reading. Covers the ground with sufti- 
cient fullness and touches entertainingly upon 
whatever needs mention without wasting 
time upon subordinate matters. An excellent 
blending of past and present. 

The Pioneer School. By A. K.de Blois, Ph. b., 

LL.D. pp. 356. F. H. Revell Co. $1. 
A history of Shurtleff College at ites. [ll., 
the oldest Western college, a Baptist institu- 
tion which has had a good record and many 
eminent alumni. The narrative is somewhat 
long drawn out but exhibits clearly the trials 
which beset the early years of such an institu- 
tion. Fortunately Shurtleff seems to have 
risen above them successfully. 

The Gospel of Wealth. By Andrew Carnegie. 

pp. 305. Century Co. 2.00, 
Papers by the author in various magazines 
now grouped together. Several deal forcibly 
and wisely with labor, wealth and how a man 
may succeed in life. Several others treat of 
imperialism and our relations with our new 
dependencies. These, although as fair and 
temperate as most which have been printed 
on either side, do not seem inspired by sufti- 
ciently Jarge views of our nation’s duties and 
possibilities, or even by a clear understanding 
of actual present necessities. 

Intelligence in Plants and Animals. By 

33.00 Gentry. pp 489. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
A volume of profitable reflection and sugges— 
tion. Many interesting facts are given. The 
author believes that nut only animals but 
plants live hereafter as well as man. The 
book is a new edition of Dr. Gentry’s Soul and 
Immortality, privately printed. Freely illus— 
trated. 

"The Paradise of the Pacific. ry A G. W. Browne. 

pp. 230. Dana Estes & Co. $1.56 
A short popular history of the Hawaiian Is- 
lands, well written and readable as well as 
convenient for reference. Abundantly illus- 
trated. 

The Scottish Chiefs. By Jane Porter. pp. 

564, E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 
The type is rather small. Otherwise a fine 
and handsome edition of this perpetual favor- 
ite. There are pictures by T. H. Robinson. 

Report of the Commissioner of Education. 

For 1898-99. Vol. I. 

As spon) most comprehensive and suggest- 
ive. Its comparisons with other nations are 
of high value. Its account of the growth of 
the common school system, and its chapter on 
the future of the colored race, by Dr. A. D. 
Mayo and Pres. B. T. Washington, are pecul- 
iarly valuable. A striking feature also is the 
chapter on Confederate text-books, 1861-65. 

Jukes-Edwards. By A. E. Winship, Litt. D. 

pp. 88. R, L. Myers & Co. 
A brief study in heredity and education con- 
trasting the famous Jukes family of decadents 
with Jonathan Edwards and his descendants. 
A most instructive and suggestive comparison. 

Littell’s févine Age. pp. 848. The Living 

Age. $2. 
The July, yr and September numbers 
bound. As handsome and rewarding to the 
reader as ever. 
The Judgment of Peter and Paul on Qiym- 4 

e . 


us. By gy phe ~ “gga pp. 25. 
rown & Co. 


Two impressive cimepdiie 1eprinted. Novel 
<2 well clothed. 
e Works of pene Vol. XIL. pp. 
ia Macmillan Co 
The twelfth volume of the Larger Temple 
Edition. Contains annals of Shakespeare's 








704 


life. Has many interesting documents and 


illustrations. Also his chief poems and the 
sonnets. 
Marcus Auretius of Reorinn. His Medita- 
tions. Edited by W D. Rouse. pp. 218, 


E. P. Dutton & Co, 53,00. 

A handsome new edition with illustrations. 
Bacon’s Essays. pp. 288; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s 
erogrets, >” sal! De Foe’s Journal of the 

ue Year. . 422; Selections from Her- 
rick’s Hesperi = and Hobie Numbers. pp. 
227. Century Co. Each $1. 


In the handsome Cenbaey muceien Series. 
Very attractive. 


Macaulay’s Critical and Historical Essays. 
Vol. II. pp. 480. 


Maemillan Co. 50 cents. 

Temple Classics. 
The Care of the Conemaptiye. By C. F. Gar- 
ren M.D. pp. 182. FP. Putnam’s Sons. 


priacccenel sense upon a too common theme. 


Notes 


Mark Twain says that he has found him- 
self able to do more regular, systematic liter- 
ary work in London than in any other city. 

The Lounger in The Critic declares that it 
is demonstrated that certain pictures of al- 
leged Boer girls in South Africa, recently 
published in the Ladies’ Home Journal, really 
are likenesses of German girls in Kutztown, 
Pa. Of course the Home Journal was im- 
posed upon. 

The Overland Monthly, the leading maga- 
zine of the Pacific coast, founded by Bret 
Harte over thirty years since, has passed into 
the hands of Frederick Marriott, owner of the 
San Francisco News-Letter, who will under- 
take to make it a rival of the leading Eastern 
magazines. 

Says the Literary World: 

Beyond question the most successful books 
of the time, measuring success by sales, are 
the novels, and equally beyond question the 
most successful novels, measuring by the 
same standard, are those dealing with the 
great problems, truths, facts, experiences and 
lessons of the Christian religion. 

Most true. 

In our issue of Oct. 25 we stated that the 
volumes in the series of Century Books thus 
far have been written by General Porter, 
Senator Depew and others. What we should 
have said is that Mr. Elbridge S. Brooks is 
the author of them all, and not merely of the 
Century Book of the American Colonies, 
which we then were noting specially. The 
other gentlemen named have only furnished 
introductions. 

A new literary organization in Connecticut 
is the Acorn Club, limited to twenty-five 
members, and having as its object to print 
or reprint rare books and old manuscripts 
dealing with the early political or literary 
history of the state. The Critic says that its 
first publication was a facsimile of Rev. 
Samuel Stone’s Catechism printed in Boston 
in 1684, and its second The Hiding of the 
Charter, by Charles J. Hoadly, LL. D., the 
state librarian and the only honorary member 
of the club. 

An interesting feature of Mr. Edward 
Whymper’s recent illustrated lectures in this 
eity on Mountain Climbing was a facsimile, 
thrown upon the screen, of part of a letter to 
him from ‘Lord Tennyson. And its interest 
was greatly increased when Mr. Whymper 
stated that it probably was the last letter 
but one which Tennyson wrote, and that a 
copy of it found afterwards in his desk proved 
that even in correspondence of no special 
importance it was his custom to make and 
correct a rough draft and then to copy it. 


Yale College began in Killingworth, Ct., but 
the first gift of books to begin it was made by 
several ministers who met in Branford. A 
memorial tablet to these founders of Yale was 
unveiled last Saturday in Branford by the 
Connecticut Society of Colonial Dames, Pres- 
ident Hadley making the principal address. 
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Chicago and the Interior 


Gifts for Manual Training 

Mr. R. T. Crane, the president of the Crane 
Manufacturing Company, has already ex- 
pended $12,000 in paying for manual training 
in the higher grades of the Tilden School. 
He now proposes to pay for its introduction 
into all the grades and asks that the experi- 
ment be continued long enough to test the 
value of this kindof instruction. He believes 
that it can be given without diminishing the 
interest taken in ordinary studies, and that 
the power gained in the use of the hand and 
of toolsis of very great advantage. 


Dr. Withrow in Chicago 

Sunday was a glad day for the Third Pres- 
byterian Church. Its old pastor, Dr. With- 
row, preached with his accustomed vigor to 
very large audiences. Many of his former 
parishioners came long distances to greet and 
hear him. It must have been with peculiar 
satisfaction that on every side he saw evi- 
dences of the church’s continued prosperity 
under the leadership of his suceessor, Dr. Me- 
Caughn. 


Chicago Commons 

Royal L. Melendy, now pastor of the Con- 
gregational church, New Castle, Col., has 
made a personal study of the saloon question 
during residence at the Commons six months 
on a fellowship founded by the students of 
Michigan University. During that time he 
visited all the saloons in the vicinity of the 
Commons, studied their methods, the class of 
people patronizing them, the place they fill in 
the social life of the neighborhood. Nor did 
he fail to visit and study typical saloons in 
other sections of the city, so that his thesis, 
which was presented to the university and ac- 
cepted by its authorities, when published, as 
it soon will be under the title The Ethical As- 
pects of the Saloon, is likely to attract no lit- 
tle attention. His successor in the fellowship, 
Miss Edith I. Clarke, has made a special 
study of the Juvenile Court of Chicago, with 
whose spirit, purpose and methods she is in 
warm sympathy. These studies represent 
original work among classes of people of 
whom the members of our churches and, in 
general, our ministers know very little. 
They cannot fail to be of value. Professor 
Taylor has received $5,000 with which to com- 
plete the Morgan Street front of the new 
building for the Commons, but he is still in 
need of $20,000 to finish the edifice aecording 
to the plans and to fit it as a residence for all 
the members of the Commons. He hopes to 
obtain the money so that the present home 
ean be given up in May and all the work of 
the Commons be concentrated under the same 
roof with the Tabernacle Church. 


The Chicago Association 

At the semiannual meeting of this impor- 
tant body with the Leavitt Street Church, 
Nov. 7, the chief items of business were the 
withdrawal of fellowship from the Asbury 
Avenue Church, Evanston, on the ground of 
disorderly conduct, and the continuance and 
enlargement-of a committee for the revision 
of the rules and constitution by which the as- 
sociation has hitherto been governed. Some 
have been unwilling to sign the constitution 
in its present form, others have felt that there 
ought to be no subscription whatever re- 
quired, while others have long been of the 
conviction that the creed which was drawn up 
many years ago ought to be radically changed. 
It has also been proposed to withdraw the 
privilege of voting from ministerial members 
and to confine it to ministers in charge of 
churches. Four books rec2ntly published by 
some of the Chicago ministers were briefly re- 
viewed, for the most part very favorably: 
The Ten Words, by Rev. Charles Caverno; 
The Cliff Dwellers and Pueblos, by Dr. Ste- 
phen D. Peet; South Africa, Its History, Its 
Heroes and Its Wars, by Prof. W. D. Mac- 





kenzie; and Popular Misconceptions as to 
Christian Faith and Life, by Rev. F. T. Lee, 
The forward movement was considered in a 
paper of earnestness and power by Rev. Mr. 
Thorp. He advocated something deeper, 
more radical and more lasting than what is 
known as a mere revival, something which 
shall meet the wants of the most thoughtful 
people amorg us, and give the church its 
rightful leadership in all the reformatory 
movements of the day. 

The response of the brethren to the posi- 
tions taken in the paper was hearty and en- 
couraging. It was evident that in many of 
the churches this movement has already. be- 
gun. It was reported that for a month or 
more the services at the Covenant Church, 
Rev. H. T. Sell, pastor, have been crowded 
morning and evening, with, increasing inter- 
est and attendance in the Sunday school and 
the midweek meeting. 


Interest in the Churches 

Some of the newer churches have had 
rather hard times spiritually as well as finan- 
cially. One of these is the Washington Park 
Church, started several years ago with prom- 
ise of speedy and large growth. But the 
character of the poptlation about it changed, 
financial burdens began to be heavy and the 
congregations to diminish. Under the leader- 
ship of Rev. Mr. Burhans the church has 
ralligd. To its membership thus far during 
the year seventy-three, the majority on con- 
fession of faith, have been added. At Evan- 
ston Dr. Loba has completed eight years of 
service. In a noble letter to his people he 
asks their co-operation in more prayer for 
the coming of God's kingdom in their own 
hearts, and in more systematic and thorough 
study of the Bible. Beginning with Sunday, 
Nov. 11, there will be special services for two 
weeks, with ministers from other churches 
assisting, in the interest of deeper Christian 
life. At Elgin union services are to be held 
in a tabernacle erected for the purpose. 
They will be under the direction of Mr. 
Sunday of the Y. M. C. A., an evangelist 
whose success has been somewhat remark- 
able. The first of the evening union meet- 
ings was held Sunday evening, Nov. 4, when 
the audience rooms of the First Congrega- 
tional Church were crowded to overflowing. 


The North Shore Church 

It was recognized by council Nov. 8, and 
Rev. James S. Ainslie installed as pastor. 
The 136 charter members came from forty-six 
churches and eight denominations. Twenty- 
six were received on confession. Rev. W. F. 
MeMillan of the Sunday School and Publish- 
ing Society had much to do with the starting 
of this .hurch. He made more than 100 calls, 
procured many signatures of people interested 
in the proposed organization and has taken a 
deep interest in every movement connected 
with its growth. He was aided by Rev. A. H. 
Armstrong, a neighboring minister, and by 
Prof. S. I. Curtis, to whose labors and wisdom 
no little of the success of the church is due. 
Mr. Ainslie’s statement indicated deep piety, 
rare devotion and thorough knowledge of 
Scripture and theology. At the evening exer- 
cises addresses were made by Drs. Barton, 
Noble, Loba, Sturtevant and Professor Scott. 
Drs. Carson and Sheats expressed the fellow- 
ship of the Presbyterian and Methodist 
churches of the vicinity. The installing prayer 
was by Dr. J. C. Armstrong. Lots have been 
purchased at a cost of over $14,000 and plans 
for a building have already been considered. 
No outside assistance has been or will be 
asked. The organization of this church has 
strengthened Congregationalism in Chicago 
and its pastor is a welcome addition to our 
ministerial brotherhood. FRANKLIN. 





He that will be respected must respect.— 
George Herbert. 
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Annual Meeting of the Woman’s Board 





Five Notable Sessions and an Overflow Meeting 


After five years of gathering in other cities, 
the Woman’s Board of Missions once more 
held its annual meeting in Boston this year, 
Nov. 7, 8, at the Old South Church. Its large 
auditorium, seating 1,100 persons, was filled 
at each of the five sessions, overcrowded, in- 
deed, at one, so that an overflow meeting was 
necessary. Not the least inspiring feature of 
the convention was this unusually large at- 
tendance both of delegates and of the general 
public. The very extensiveness of accommoda- 
tions made it difficult for those in the rear to 
hear all the women speakers, but the church 
was full, nevertheless, of patient listeners. 
The Boston women provided liberally for the 
comfort of their guests, whom they were able 





MISS MARY S. MORRILL 


to meet socially at the daily collations, served 
to two or three hundred persons at Hotel 
Vendome, and at afternoon tea in the Old 
South parlors. With Mrs. Judson Smith pre- 
siding, the well-arranged program was carried 
through in a businesslike ma ner, yet with 
dignity and impressiveness always. It was 
noticeable that the women speakers with 
hardly an exception had cast away manu- 
scripts and spoke readily without notes. 


COMMEMORATING THE MARTYRS 


The year 1900 has brought a new distinction 
to the Woman’s Board. Two of its mission- 
aries have entered into the glorious company 
of martyrs. During the thirty-three years 
since the board was organized many women 
have given their lives in faithful service for 
Christ’s sake and the gospel’s, but never be- 
fore have its workers met with violent death 
at the hands of native foes. A year which 
has witnessed such a sacrifice as this will 
always be remembered with deep grief and 
horror, yet with exultation and exaltation as 
well. The shadow of it and the triumph of it 
pervaded every session of this year’s annual 
meeting. 

It was fitting, however, that a special hour 
should be get apart the first morning for a 
service in memory of Mary S. Morrill and 
Annie A. Gould of Portland, Me., massacred 
at Paotingfu. The memorial address was 
bravely undertaken and nobly and tenderly 
delivered by Miss Alice M. Kyle, a personal 
friend of both girls. There could hardly 
have been a woman in the audience who did 
not feel a sense of personal loss, and there 
were few dry eyes as Miss Kyle told anec- 
dotes of Miss Morrill, the brilliant, winning, 
ceaseless worker in Chinese homes, and of 
Miss Gould, the quiet, steady head of a girls’ 
boarding school. 

When Miss Morrill went out to China she 
said enthusiastically to her friend at parting, 
“IT am going to try to make one Chinese 
woman glad that I was born.” When a bless- 
ing came to her work and hundreds of Chi- 
hese women were hearing the gospel from her 
lips, she wrote: “I have found such oppor- 
tunities for usefulness as an angel might be 





glad to use. Iam only one woman, but I can 
do that woman’s work and trust to God for 
results.” And at the last, when communica- 
tion was cut off between Paotingfu and the 
rest of the world, this brave soul declared, 
“ Annie and I could not leave if we would, 
and we would not if we could.” Surely Miss 
Kyle had reason to say, “Our God, who 
spared not his own Son, does not err in his 
choice of those who shall share the sufferings 
of Christ and wear the martyr’s crown,” and 
she pleaded that we should not let this sacri- 
fice be made in vain. 

Mrs. Fenn of Portland brought the tribute 
of the Maine Branch to the memory of these 
two heroines, together with a message from 
Annie Gould’s mother: “I want two girls to 
be trained up to offer themselves for China in 
place of the two who are gone.” 


MISS ANDREWS’S STORY OF THE SIEGE 


The great evening meeting on Wednesday 
promised and fulfilled, perhaps, more than any 
other session. The audience listened intently, 
admiringly, to Mrs. W. A. Montgomery’s bril- 
liant and telling justification of women’s for- 
eign missionary societies. They heard with 
interest the paper of Rev. J. H. Roberts of 
Kalgan, China, on The Dowager Empress and 
the Boxers. But the heroine of the occasion, 
the one whose story caused hearts to thrill, 
faces to soften, spirits to be quickened in faith, 
was a little, worn, plain, elderly woman, one 
of the first two missionaries sent out by the 
Woman’s Board, Miss Mary E. Andrews. 
“*God is faithful that promised.’ Dear 
friends, we proved during the siege of Peking 
that God is faithful!’’ This was her openirg 
sentence and as she went on her face lighted 
up with a beautiful expression. Her voice 
rang out cheerily, triumphantly, as she told 
her story, fervently pointing out the Lord’s 
goodness to the missionaries, making light of 
their privations, telling tersely of their 
dangers. “An answer to your prayers and 
mine”’—this was the phrase which she always 
brought in like a refrain as one by one each 
providential deliverance was described. 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S SESSION 


No more hopeful promise of the board’s fu- 
ture could be found than the gathering of over 
a thousand young women and girls at the 
Wednesday afternoon session. The main 
body of the church was given up to them and 
admission was by ticket, yet all who came 
could not be accommodated in the auditorium, 
so an overflow meeting was arranged in the 
vestry. This great gathering represented ef- 
fective preliminary work in arousing interest 
among the junior societies, as well as continu- 
ous interest throughout the year, evidenced 
by Miss Lamson’s report of 511 junior auxil- 
iaries and mission circles and 177 cradle rolls. 
The receipts from the young people during the 
past year have amounted to $19,410. 

To this audience of girls a sweet-faced girl 
was introduced—Miss Beulah Logan—one of 
the youngest missionaries. She told of kin- 
dergarten work among the little ones of Micro- 
nesia, where she has done good service, sadly 
interrupted by the wreck of the Logan and 
the long sickness resulting from her injuries. 
A young missionary wife, Mrs. Goodenough 
of Johannesburg, South Africa, spoke for the 
kraal girls, and Mrs. F. E. Clark gave one of 
her vivacious, convincing addresses based on 
her recent visit to W. B. M. schools in Japan 
and China. But the most memorable features 
of the afternoon were Mrs. C. M. Lamson’s 
searching words on Relative Values, and the 
“Covenant Exercises,” impressively led by 
Miss Kate G. Lamson. Mrs. Lamson pleaded 
with her hearers to take as their standard of 
values the verse beginning, “Seek ye first the 


kingdom of God.” Her closing sentence must 
still ring in their ears: “0, girls and women, 
choose that which will divinize your lives. 
Do not let your horizon be shut in by food 
and clothes and society, not even by recreation 
and culture! Seek first the kingdom and all 
good thing's needful shall be added.” Follow- 
ing this it was an inspiration to see hundreds 
of women rise and pledge the prayers and ef- 
forts of their young lives to Christ’s kingdom. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Turkey was represented by Misses F. E. 
Burrage and Emily McCallum, India by Mrs. 
W. O. Ballantine, Ceylon by Mrs. T. 8. Smith 
and South Africa by Miss M. E. Price. Miss 
E. J. Newton spoke earnestly of the needs of 
Foochow, China, and Mrs. J. H. Pettee dwelt 
on Christianity in Japanese homes. Secre- 
tary Daniels of the American Board gave a 
fine paper on the importance of missionary 
interest in our homes. Alice Gordon Gulick 
made the last address of the convention. The 
Bow in the Cloud was its subject, and she 
showed in her strong, serene words the hope- 
ful side in seeming calamities—the Indian 
famine, the Spanish-American War, the Chi- 
nese outbreak. 


A BACKWARD LOOK’ 


No report would be complete without ref- 
erence to the excellent surveys of the year 
presented by Misses Child and Stanwood. 
They have been printed in full and deserve a 
wide reading. The Home Department reports 
1,164 senior auxiliaries—a gain of forty-nine 
societies during the year. Adding the junior 
societies, this makes a tetal of 1,852 organiza- 
tions. The board has now under its care in 
different fields 129 missionaries, thirty-four 
girls’ boarding schools, nearly 300 day schools 
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and over 200 Bible women. The treasurer’s 
report shows that contributions have amounted 
to $135,738—less, unfortunately, by $3,357 than 
last year. The election of officers resulted in 
no important changes and the place for next 
year’s annual meeting is undecided as yet. 


On the one hand, we often fancy that the 
inerrancy of the Bible is the great affirmation 
of Christianity ; and, on the other, we fancy 
that if we show errors of any kind we have 
overthrown Christianity. In both cases we 
blunder. Christianity does not affirm an in- 
fallible Bible, but a self-revealing God. It 
holds that God was in the historical move- 
ment out of which the Bible came, and init in 
such a way that out of it we have won a su- 
premely valuable knowledge of God. What- 
ever else was or was not there, God was there, 
guiding the movement for his own self-revela- 
tion. This is the true and only Christian 
faith in this matter.—Prof. Borden P. Bowne, 
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si OR The battle for the strict 
ere ee enforcement of the pro- 
Prohibition = hibitory law is still on, 
though its most active friends find great 
difficulty on account of the many ob- 
stacles thrown in their way by opposers 
and the apparent indifference of many 
good temperance men. Because of its 
imperfect enforcement, some are led to 
think it would be better to pass a license 
or local option law strongly guarded with 
restrictions, thus legalizing the sale in- 
stead of having it continue in open defi- 
ance of law. Probably this will be advo- 
cated in the coming session of the legisla- 
ture as in so many in the past, to result, 
we doubt not, in similar failure. Not 
alone the subtle devices of the enemy, 
but the failure in many places of the po- 
lice commissioners to do their duty has 
had much to do with the lax enforcement 
of the law. Preliminary steps have been 
taken to bring suits against some of them 
in the near future for the non-perform- 
ance of sworn duty. The result of such 
action remains to be seen. Meanwhile, 
active measures will continue. 


In the North 


Church life in the North Country is quiet 
this autumn. The church at Gorham has lost 
Rev. Sampson Nicholls, who has gone to Har- 
wichport, Mass. At Lisbon, after a lingering 
and painful illness, the pastor, Rev. R. C. 
Bryant, is again at his post and has been in- 
vited to remain with the church indefinitely. 
At Piermont the Sunday school has been be- 
friended by a former resident, Miss Fidelia 
W. Wright of Boston, in a generous gift to 
its library. The church unites with its Meth- 
odist neighbor for evening worship, and the 
pastor thus set free conducts service at one 
of the district schoolhouses. Rev. Arthur 
Smith gives a short address to the children 
before the morning serinun. 

During the su mer a student conducted 
services at Pike’s Station, a quarry village 
made up largely of unmarried workmen. 
These have been continued of late by Rev. 
C. L. Skinner, the pastor at Haverhill, who 
goes up to Pike’s Sunday afternoons. On 
Oct. 14 a dedicatory service was held in the 
new schoolhouse, and a week later one of a 
rededicatory character in the chapel. 

Woodsville, which now has the county 
court house, has for some years been much 
the largest village in the town of Haverhill. 
It is a division point upon the railway, and 
its railroad Y. M. C. A. has been started 
within a few weeks. It already has a goodly 
membership, and provides a “rest room ”’ for 
the railway men in addition to the usual 
rooms for worship and recreation. At its 
opening President Tuttle of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad stated that the company 
received back the money it put into such 
institutions fourfold. After a pause he 
added, ‘“‘ Yes, I may say, four times four- 
fold.” 

The church at Bath has recently organized 
a Missionary and Benevolent Society on the 
explicit ground that such activities are nec- 
essary to its own spiritual well-being. The 
society has already done good service in the 
home parish. Littleton and Colebrook have 
been visite by bands of Y. M. C. A. repre- 
sentatives, who held in each place a Young 
Men’s Day with good results. Sanbornton 








has recently added several to its membership 
and has memorial windows in prospect. In 
Lancaster the women have collected the full 
$1,000 which at the beginning of the year 
they started out to raise toward the payment 
of the church debt. Of late the Sunday school 
lesson has been discussed at the prayer meet- 
ing—a method which has worked satisfacto- 
rily. The kindergarten of this well-organized 
and working church is flourishing. Rev. P. F. 
Marston is pastor. 

At the annual meeting of the White Moun- 
tain C. E. Union the most notable address 
was made by that doughty champion of the 
church militant, Rev. J. B. Carruthers of Ber- 
lin, who told of his recent contests with the 
intrenched liquor power which rules his city. 
He has finally been able to bring the state au- 
thorities into the struggle, only to find that of 
these, also, only the Supreme Court was un- 
bendingly true to the law. Out of sixty cases 
that had been sifted by the police courts and 
were supported by unimpeachable evidence 
and by the presence, and supposedly the in- 
fluence, of the attorney-general, only thirteen 
indictments were found by the grand jury, 
and these, which were of the weakest cases 
evidentially, were reduced to the mildest form 
of offense against the law. One could not 
but admire the persistent courage of this 
knight of righteousness, who now from warn- 
ings by public officials has to go armed—in- 
deed, some of his opponents admire him. But 
the net result of his strong address was not to 
convince one of the wisdom of state prohibi- 
tion. Ww. F.C. 


The Average Sunday School 
FROM THE NEW HAMPSHIRE STANDPOINT 
BY REV. WILBERT L. ANDERSON 


The recurrence of the annual meeting of the 
New Hampshire Sunday School Association, 
held this year at Tilton, Nov. 13, 14, sugges s 
an inquiry as to conditions which prevail 
in this state. One remembers that much of 
the literature of Sunday school organization 
assumes that schools are of sufficient size to 
warrant division into departments, systematic 
gradation, an imposing order of exercises and 
in general the elaborate methods that are 
applicable to large masses. The typical Sun- 
day school, as the imagination conceives it, 
has from 200 to 400 members. This influence, 
therefore, is more inspiring than practical. 
The harm appears when these inspired people 
undertake to follow these inspiring counsels 
in their small schools. Usually the whole- 
some nature of things prevents a protracted 
exhibition of the pitiful incongruity. One is 
tempted to use Emerson’s shocking ejacula- 
tion changed to fit the case, “‘ Why drag this 
dead weight of a Sunday school ‘ organization’ 
over the whole Christendom ?”’ 

The latest statistics at hand give 569 Sunday 
schools in New Hampshire, with an average 
enrollment of eighty-six. Two counties are 
omitted ard the reports are incomplete but 
the result is sufficiently accurate for our pur- 
pose. The Congregational Year-Book shows 
somewhat larger schools, the average mem- 
bership being 104 and the average attendance 
fifty-seven. It is fair to say that the average 
attendance of the average Sunday school in 
New Hampshire is not far from fifty. Schools 
of this size are in the country for the most 
part and are attended by persons of all azes. 
There are a few adults, a few young people, 
not many children. In order to keep the 
infant class alive there must be a sharp look- 
out for the maturing babies. It is plain that 


in these conditions there may be much thought. . 


ful Bible study, much training in character 
and much spirituality, but it is also evident 
that there are not wheels enough for an im- 
posing machine. 

It is obviously unfair to compare these small 
Sunday schools with the public schools. If all 
the children in a town could be required to at- 
tend one Sunday school, there.might be some 
possibility of rivaling the efficiency of the pub- 
lic schools. But with large numbers inaccessi- 
ble and the remainder split into fragments, the 
advantages of many forms and methods are 
quite unattainable in thinly populated dis- 
tricts. 

In particular it is not desirable to duplicate 
the worship of the church. In these small 
schools nearly all in attendance are habitually 
present at the church services. They there- 
fore do not require the extended forms of wor- 
ship used in schools many of whose members 
have no other religious opportunity. The 
average school may thus avoid the capital mis- 
take of becoming a substitute for the church 
and ought to find that it has not prevented 
the formation of the habit of churchgoing. 
Great brevity is essential if children are to 
enjoy the session of the Sunday school after 
being present at church. It is coming to bea 
serious question whether it would not be bet- 
ter to require church attendance of children 
and reduce the demand of the Sunday school 
to whatever extent might be necessary. Cer- 
tainly there is no question concerning the 
wisdom of this course in small schools. An 
elaborate order of exercises requires numbers 
for impressiveness and interest; for two or 
three score people of all ages it can scarcely 
fail to be a weariness. 

The superseding of the family is scarcely 
less ominous than the apostasy from the 
church. Parents are the despair of the mod 
ern educator. If by some means he could 
counteract them he would be more hopeful. 
He would take the child into his own hands 
exclusively, in spite of the divine order of the 
family. The Sunday school is in danger of 
imitating this enthusiasm. Among the “liv- 
ing problems of the Bible school for twentieth 
century solution,’ as recently formulated, is 
“the evangelization of the race in childhood.” 
We have been accustomed to think that par- 
ents have some responsibility for their chil- 
dren and that the church extends the grace of 
the covenant from generation to generation. 
The ignoring of parenis is pagan rather than 
Christian. Plato proposed to establish his 
republic by sending out into the country al! 
the inhabitants of the’ city who were more 
than ten years old, and taking possession of 
their children and training them in the habits 
and laws of the new constitution. The Sun- 
day school ought to be careful not to take the 
child away from the parent and the chureh. 
The average Sunday school of forty or fifty 
members, whose children attend church, whose 
parents remain for Bible study, may yet teach 
the expert some things concerning the train- 
ing of the child as ordained of God. 

In spite of some obtuseness regarding ac- 
tual conditions, Sunday school conventions 
are rendering a great service, and this help is 
nowhere more needed than in the smal} 
schools. This organized agitation is almost 
the only means of spreading the new educa- 
tional ideas. An idea is .or individuals; or- 
ganization is for masses. The small school 
can appropriate ideas just in the degree 
in which it has persons in its membership 
capable of receiving and transmitting the 
leaven. Such teachers and officers can gain 
much from a good convention. 


Continued on page 712. 
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Life 
Pointers 


Two little churches in northern New Hamp- 
shire, Piermont and Bath (page 706), can give 
points in church economics. 

Churches in educational centers use to ad- 
vantage a covenant connecting students with 
them during temporary residence in the town. 
The Amherst College Church calls it a Cove- 
nant of Fellowship in Christian Living. 

On the program of a Western association 
some tricksy type-setter rendered The Mes- 
sage of Ephesians to the Church of Today as 
The Massage of Ephesians, ete. No doubt 
the modern church got a good rubbing down! 

We have seen no saner contribution to the 
literature of the Sunday school than Rev. 
W. L. Anderson’s thoughtful study on page 
706. Seven-league boots were more of a hin- 
drance than a help to Hop-o’-my-Thumb, and 
the discovery that the impracticable is often 
the undesirable will comfort many workers 
and perhaps modify the exhortations of some 
talkers and writers. 


Gatherings in the Empire State 


Only twenty-eight of our 280 Congrega- 
tional c'surches have reached or passed their 
centennial period. The oldest are found in 
parts of Long Island which were colonized 
early from the Connecticut shore, Orient 
properly leading the list. Elbridge, a fine old 
town in the heart of the state, lying among 
the hills of Onondaga County, celebrated its 
centennial Oct. 28-30, joining with it the an- 
nual meeting of Central Association. The 
pastor, Rev. J. L. Caugh y, who goes at once 
to a Presbyterian church in Rochester, greatly 
to the regret of his people, was ably seconded 
in his eareful plans for the occasion by his 
people and the association committee and the 
result was a memorable gathering. Many old 
church members came back to enjoy the meet- 
ings and the attendance was large at all the 
varied services. : 

The chureh was organized with eleven 
members Oct. 30, 1800 by Rev. Seth Welliston, 
after prayer and fasting and a sermon from 
the words, “ Fear not, little flock.’”’ For ten 
years the company met in private houses, but 
a suitable building was at length made and 
has been twice remodeled. Letters from sev- 
eral former pastors still living will be pub- 
lished in the historical pamphlet soon to be 
issued. Among these are Rev. Messrs. A. C. 
Reed, N. B. Knapp, Lemuel Jones, G. R. Pike, 
author of The Divine Drama, A. N. Raven, 
G. R. Smith and C, W. Drake. 

The centennial services began on Sunday 
with a historical sermon by the pastor in the 
morning, special Rally Day exercises in the 
afternoon, and an address by Secretary Cree- 
gan in the evening on the present situation in 
China. The association greatly enjoyed a 
series of addresses by the younger members. 
The general theme was The Country Church. 
How to Reach the Young Men was discussed 
by Rev. D. H. Craver, only a year out of Au- 
burn Seminary. The successful pastor at 
Groton, Rev. A. H. Bailey, just from Yale 
Seminary and pastor of Geddes. Church, Syra- 
cuse, spuke on What to Do for the Children. 
The evening service was handled by Rev. Ed- 
ward Evans, only four years in this country. 
The Priest of God in a Rural Parish was de- 
scribed by Rev. J. L. Keedy, whose paper on 
Catechetical Teaching was favorably received 
last summer at the conference at Andover. 
Practicable Institutional Methods was as- 
Signed to Rev. C. N. Thorpe and Rev. H. H. 
Tweedy spoke on the Midweek Meeting. 
Strong, suggestive and spiritual were all the 
papers. 

Sec. Ethan Curtis gave a valuable address 
on Recent Centennials and Their Lessons, 
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and Dr. W. E. Griffis spoke on preparation 
for the incoming of the white man and of the 
Christian religion in the Six Nations of cen- 
tral New York. He claimed a higher civiliza 
tion for these Six Nations than was found 
among the Aztecs of Mexico. 

Miss Moffat presented Home Missions in 
a telling way. Prof. Willis J. Beecher spoke 
on Criticism and Church Centennials. Words 
fail to describe this suggestive, witty, pro- 
found address on the similarity in the prinei- 
ples that govern the collection of facts for a 
hundred years of church history and those 
that obtain in Biblical criticism. Testimony. 
the peculiar phenomena of the testimony, 
monuments and natural facts are to be sought 
carefully in each line of work. 

The centennial services were resumed Tues- 
day afternoon and evening. Dr. E. N. Pack- 
ard spoke on the Relation of the Stronger to 


. the Weaker Churches, and Dr. G. B. Spalding 


of Syracuse upon the Debt the Nation 
Owes to the Congregational and Presbyterian 
Churches. The address abounded in striking 
facts in Revolutionary history and showed 
the result of years of familiarity with the days 
of the fathers. 

Congratulations were extended by neighbor- 
ing pastors, a banquet was served in the 
chureh parlors, with Dr Griffis as toast-mas- 
ter, and the evening was given to Prof. J. S. 
Riggs, who spoke with originality and im- 
pressiveness upon the Elements of Personal 
Power in the Life of Today. These were 
Sincerity, Sympathy and Hopefulness. 

On the lower edge of the state lies the thriv- 
ing town of Corning, where our church has 
just celebrated its tenth anniversary. Rev. 
N. E. Fuller, its only pastor, has received 478 
members in the decade. Rev. Ethan Curtis, 
organizer of the work, made an address at the 
celebration. 

The Congregational Club of central New 
York welcomed Dr. F. E. Clark, Nov. 9, at 
Piymouth Church, Syracuse, and heard an 
address on his recent experiences in China 
and Siberia. A meeting was held in the 
same city, Nov. 13, 14, of representatives of 
several denominations to form a state feder- 
ation of churches. ‘Governor Roosevelt was to 
preside at the mass. meeting the first even- 
ing. Plans for the gathering have been largely 
in the hands of Dr. W. T. Sutherland, chair- 
man of our Generak‘Association’s standing 
committee on federation. Fr N. P. 


Hampden’s Half-Century 


The annual meeting of the churches of 
Hampden Cunference in Massachusetts was of 
more than usual interest, marking its golden 
anniversary. The host on this occasion was 
the First Church of Holyoke, which recently 
observed its own centennial and which within 
a year has provided for its $22,000 debt and a 
new $6,000 organ. 

Naturally the chief interest of the sessions 
grew out of reviews and reminiscences sug- 
gested by the fiftieth birthday. Rev C. G. 
Burnham, the scribe, brought a carefully pre- 
pared retrospect, in which the old and the new 
churches met and many strong personalities 
in the earlier life of the conference were in- 
troduced to the leaders of today. 

The thirty-three churches of 1850 have now 
grown to forty-seven and the membership 
from 4,207 to 9,661. The accessions of the 
half-century aggregate 24.260, nearly half of 
them on confession, while the benevolences 
reach $1,800,000. The population was then 
mostly Protestant and rural. Now it is 
largely urban, while the two Catholic churches 
have increased to thirty-two churches or mis- 
sions, with two French Protestant churches 
and the French-American College to stem the 
tide. Fifty years ago ten churches had in- 
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vested funds amounting to $15,300, the largest 
being $10,000. Today twenty-four churches 
have such funds, aggregating $117,362, of 
which the largest is $18,500. These funds 
furnish an effective basis of support in small 
churches, by whom chiefly they are held. 

Two addresses, The Development of Con- 
grégationalism in the United States by Rev. 
S. H. Woodrow and The Present Needs of 
Our Denomination by Secretary Puddefoot, 
signalized the first evening. On Thursday 
the main topic was The Church Training the 
Young. A historical paper of special value 
by Mrs. C. S. Palmer opened this subject in 
its relation to the Sunday school. In Young 
People’s Organizations Rev. F. S. Hatch in- 
dicated their peculiar contributions in our day. 
The conference sermon was by Dr. P. S. 
Moxom. 


Texan Congregationalists Meet 


The North Texas Association met at Dallas, 
Oct. 29-Nov. 1. The moderator, Rev. W. I. 
Carroll, delivered an appropriate address on 
The Mission of the Congregational Church in 
Texas. Then came a sermon by Rev. F. W. 
Boyle and remarks by Miss Eva F. Ridge, both 
on their way to do missionary work in Guate- 
mala. 

Four new churches were received into the 
association, viz: St. Paul’s of Sherman, re- 
cently organized with fourteen members; 
Pilgrim of Grice, with sixty-seven members; 
Moody Memorial of Tyler, with seventeen 
members; and Spring Hill of Scroggins, with 
forty-seven members. Besides helpful ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. J. C. Calhoun, J. P. 
Campbell, H. N. Smith, Robert Hill and G. W, 
Truett, Evangelist Needham of Philadelphia 
delivered a profitable series of Bible lectures. 
Supt. J. C. Huntington of the C. S.S. and P.S. 
presented the Sunday school work, emphasiz- 
ing its importance in country places. Supt. 
Luther R-es of the Home Missionary Society 
told of its work and also presented the claims 
of the Buildimg Society and the American 
Board. A special appeal was made to the 
Home Missionary Society for help to enter 
some of the many open doors. 

Mr. Allan Crabiree of the Grand Avenue 
Church, Dallas, and Mr. W. H. Weatherby 
were each licensed for two years. The next 
meeting will be held at Palestine, on second 
Tuesday in April, 1901. L. R. 


From the Southwest 


Though there are two Kansas Cities, one in 
Missouri and one in Kansas, for purposes of 
practical Christian fellowship they are one, 
The Ministerial Union, which recognizes no 
state line, has for some years maintained a 
wide-awake weekly meeting. On the Monday 
following the St. Louis gathering the union 
held an American Board session with ten 
spéakers, including Rev. Henry P. Perkins, 
recently returned from Lin Ching, and Dr. 
Henry Hopkins of First Church, whom the 
Board has fittingly elected as its vice-presi- 
dent. 

Under the direction of the union a concerted 
evangelistic effort, already forecast in these 
columns, will be made this season. A vigor- 
ous committee of laymen is in co-operation. 
One result of its activity is already seen in 
the formation of a Congregational brother- 
hood, whose members are pledged to attempt to 
bring at least one person within sound of the 
gospel each week. The first mission in this 
campaign opens at Chelsea Place, where the 
enlarged house of worship was dedicated Oct. 
28. 
This corner of the vineyard has been visited 
by Pro. Graham Taylor, who was recently at 
First Church, preaching a memorable sr- 
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mon on the Humanity of Christ. Major-Gen- 
eral O. O. Howard turned aside from political 
exhortation to deliver an address at Pilgrim 
Chureh on Our New Educational Responsi- 
bilities. 

Sustained excellence of program marked 
the meeting of Eastern Kansas Association, 
which met at Fort Scott, Oct. 16-18. The ad- 
dresses on Child Nature and Nurture by Mrs. R. 
B. Preuszner were worthy of a granddaughter 
of Lyman Beecher. The needs and hopes of 
China were discussed most tactfully by Rev. 
H. P. Perkins. Mrs. Broad spoke on Heath- 
enism in the United States. Kansas Congre- 
gationalists have always been happy to re- 
ceive visits from Mrs. H. S. Caswell of New 
York, but they take even greater pleasure in 
welcoming Mrs. L. P. Broad of Topeka.. 

No committee could claim credit for a de- 
lightful meeting held on a railway train, where 
an elect company, returning delegates, were 
addressed on the twin graces of Piety and 
Patriotism, by Major-General Howard. 

JoHN COTTON. 


A Look Around Nebraska 


In the twin cities of Nebraska, Omaha and 
Lincoln, Congregational work is progressing. 
Dr. H. C. Herring of First Church, Omaha, 
has convinced his people that their location is 
favorable for a forward movement to enlist 
the co-operation of the young men of the city. 
Some months ago the church authorized the 
pastor to secure 2n assistant, with this special 
object in view. The plan was to secure acom- 
paratively young man, trained as a musical 
leader and familiar with methods of institu- 
tional work, who would take charge of a large 
chorus choir for the church service, lead the 
music in the Sunday school and Endeavor So- 
ciety, develop the Boys’ Club into an Andrew 
and Philip Brotherhood, and help the young 
men of the congregation. He was not to 
share the distinctive work of the pastor either 
in visiting or preaching, but to add these spe- 
cial features. After much correspondence 
and search the right man was found in Rev. 
Charles B. Tollman of New York city, who is 
already winning his way. In re-entering 
their pleasant house of worship after vacation, 
the people : re delighted with the improve- 
ments—beautifully tinted walls, a platform 
for the piano and a large electric chandelier. 

At St. Mary’s Avenue, seven members 
united at the October communion, three on 
confession. Dr. Sargent’s brethren credit 
him with outranking them all in ability to dis- 
cover unused church letters in the families 
where he visits, and persuading the holders 
that St. Mary’s Avenue i. the right place to 
deposit them. 

At Plymouth, Rev. F. A. Hatch and his peo- 
ple are deriving much good from the special 
services of Evangelist Sayles, who leads them 
in Bible study afternoons, and brings to the 
aid of his evening service a fine stereopticon 
with views illustrating the life of Christ. 
These help him preach a simple and earnest 
gospel. 

The many friends of Rev. E. D. Wyckoff of 
Pilgrim Church rejoice with him over the 
good news that his two sisters of the A. B. C. 
F. M., supposed to have been murdered in 
Peking, were found safe upon the entrance of 
the allies. 

The ordination of Frank E. Henry at Sara- 
toga Church followed close upon his accept- 
ance of the pastorate, after having been for 
four months on the field. His enthusiasm in 
work is winning the young people, and the 
Boys’ Club is sharing with him the labor of 
excavating a large room in the basement for 
athletics and social gatherings. 

Mr. F. A. Williams of the Middle Class, Chi- 
cago, in a stay of four months with the Cherry 
Hill and Parkvale Churches, had so endeared 
himself to the people that they persuaded him 
to remain a full year. 

First Church, Lincoln, recently listened to 
Mr. L. D. Wishaid, here for the state En- 
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CROKER, JOHN, Lakeview, Io., to Grant, Madrig 
and Venango, Neb. Accepts, with residence at 
Grant. 

EMERSON, FRED’K C., Glenullin, N. D. , to Williston, 
Accepts. 

EVANS, WILLIAM (Lutheran), to Rogers Park Ch., 


deavor convention, who presented the for- 
ward movement, and Rev. W. H. Manss and 
his people will make hearty response. The 
church is also considering the plan of adopt- 
ing a home missionary field in somewhat the 
same way. 

Work on Plymouth’s commodious new par- 
sonage makes rapid headway, and the pastor 
is promised that his family can be settled in 
it in time to celebrate Christmas. 

The organization of two promising churches 
and the movement already under way to 
gather a third bring strength and cheer to all. 
The church of twenty-nine members at Ger- 
mantown will soon have a good meeting house 
and will be ministered to by Rev. Cornelius 
Richert, pastor of the German church there. 
The church at Newmans Grove, with forty- 
two members in its preliminary organization, 
among them several foremost business men of 
the town, rejoices in securing for its pastor so 
competent a leader as Rev. C. D. Gearhart. 

Of another sort is the announcement, which 
has saddened so many hearts, of the sudden 
death of Rev. Arthur J. Rogers, pastor at 
Harvard. He was a graduate of Carleton 
College, and took charge of the church at Co- 
lumbus immediately upon graduation from 
Cuiecago Seminary in 1894. Thence he went 
last Easter to Harvard, where he had al- 
ready endeared himself to both church and 
community. His devoted spirit, his. strong 
way of carrying forward his work, his deep 
interest in all Congregational enterprises had 
made large place for him in our denomina- 
tional fellowship as well as among other 
churches. He had been moderator of the 
General Association and was a trustee of 
Doane College. His largely-attended funeral, 
with memorial services at Clarks, Columbus 
and Harvard, bore abundant testimony of the 
love and esteem in which he was held. He 
leaves a widow and a little daughter. 4H. B. 


A New Southern Conference 


The chief recent matter of interest among 
the churches around Atlanta was a three days’ 
session of the new Atlanta District Confer- 
ence, held at Marietta. The churches were 
well represented, and the meeting was inspir- 
ing. Among the papers presented that by 
Mrs. M. T. Norris on How to Help the Pastor 
was excellent; by request it was reread be- 
fore the bedy. The sermon by Rev. H. H. 
Proctor on Congregationalism aroused interest 
and enthusiasm. Reports from the churches 
showed that they were sharing in the gen- 
eral wave of prosperity now sweeping over 
the South. One of the most interesting was 
that from First Church, Atlanta, which is 
operating a successful mission on Johnson’s 
Row, a slum of the city. Athens will be the 
next place of meeting. Other denominations 
co-operated in showing the delegates marked 
hospitality. 

The little church at Marietta has been ren- 
ovated and Rev. S. A. Paris and his people 
are progressive. H. H. P. 


Record of the Week 
Calls 


ANDREWS, SAM’L B., W. Granville, Mass., to Salem, 
Ct. Accepts. i 

BaTTEY, Gko. J., Hemingford, Neb., to Farnam. 

BENEDICT, ARTHUR J., Housatonic, Mass., called 
to 8. Natick, not to Walpole. Accepts, and is at 
work, 

BriGGs, WALTER A., to permanent pastorate at 
Big Rapids and Big Rapids Township, Mich., 
where he has been for two years. Accepts. 

Brown, GEo. E., Wheeler, 8. D., to Oacoma. 

BURLING, Js. P., Kearney, Neb., to Hawarden, 
lo. Accepts. 

Bussky, Ron’? D., Jr., Grand Island, N. Y., to 
Lake View and N. Evans. Accepts. 

CHALMEks, JA8., Second Ch., Toledo, O., to First 
Ch., Elgin, Ill. Accepts. “ 

CLEVELAND, HENRY C., recently of Hyannis, Neb., 
to West Cedar Valley, and to the united fields of 
Danbury and Naponee. Accepts the latter and 
removes at once to Naponee. 
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Chicago, {l. Accepts, and is at work. 

HARRISON, CHAS. 8., York, Neb., to Grafton. Ac. 
cepts, and is at work but continues to live at York, 

Hart, WM. W., Arborville, Neb., to Friend. ag 
cepts. 

HOLMAN, EDWIN H. H., to remain at Stuart, Io. 

HowaAkrp, CHAS, E., recently of Wescott, Neb., to 
Harbine and Plymouth. 

Ives, HENRY S., Francestown, N. H., to E. Alstead, 
not Alstead. Accepts. 

JONES, RICHARD, to remain a fourth year at My- 
ron and Cresbard, 8. D. 

LEwIs, THOS. G., Greenlake Ch., Seattle, Wn., to 
Byron and Bethany. Accepts. 

PEASE, WM. P., Atwood, Kan., to Granite Falls, 
Wn. Accepts. 

Pork, G. STANLEY, to Geddes and Wheeler, S., p, 
Accepts. 

TRUEBLOOD, WM. J., 
Ill., to De Long. 

WASHBURN, GEO. Y., declines call to N. Becket and 
Becket Center, Mass., and continues to supply at 
Courtland St. Ch., Everett. 


Ordinations and Installations 


AINSLEE, JAS. 8., i. North Shore Ch., Chicago, IL, 
Nov. 8. Parts by Drs. J. C. Armstrong, W. BE. 
Barton, F. A. Noble, J. F. Loba, J. M. Sturtevant 
and Prof. H. M. Scott. 

BoyL, ELLIOTT A., o. and rec. p. Plymouth Ch., 
Scranton, Pa., Oct. 31. He had served the church 
two years as supply. 

EVANS, WILLIAM (Lutheran), ¢. Rogers Park Ch., 
Chicago, Ill., Oct. 9. Sermon, Rev. Win. B Thorp, 

GREENLEE, CLYDE W., Oberlin Sem., 0. Fertile, 
Minn., Nov. 9. Sermon, Dr. G. R. Merrill; other 
parts, Rev. Messrs. H. P. Fisher, E. L. Brooks, 
W. H. Owen and H. W. Stiles. 

Kniaut, W. Percy, China Inland Mission, o. Sin- 
clairville, N. Y., Nov. 1. Sermon, Rev. Newman 
Matthews; other parts, Rev. Messrs, W. A. Hal- 
lock, T. A. Waltrip, F. A. Kimberley and E. ©. Hall. 
Pending Mr. Knight’s return to China, he will sup- 
ply at Calvary Presb. Ch., Lockport, N. Y. 

McCorp, Joun D., i. Green Street Ch., Chicago, 
Oct. 31, Nov. 1. Parts; Profs. H. M. Scott and 
W. B. Chamberlain and Rev. Drs. J.C. Armstrong, 
F. E. Hopkins, H. A. Bushnell, Chas. Keynolds 
and E. P. Goodwin. 

TUTHILL, WILLIAM B., i. First Ch., East Hartford, 
Ct. Sermon, Prof. “R R. Merriam; other parts, 
Rev. Messrs. C. H. Barber, W. W. Ranney and 
Prof. E. E. Nourse. 

Whites, CHAS. E., Hartford Sem., o. Wilder, Vt., 
Nov. 6. Sermon, Pres W. J. Tucker; other parts, 
Kev. Messrs. J. H. Reid, E. T. Farrill, A. J. Lord 
and Profs. Gabriel Campbell, D. D., and C. H. 
Richardson, Ph. D. 


Resignations 

BARBER, WILFRED C., Braceville, Il. 

BRADLEY, ERNEST B., Lorin, Cal., to take effect in 
January at the close of a year’s service. 

Corron, HARRY A., Williams Bay, Wis. 

FREEMAN, GEO. E., Second Ch., Lynnfield, Mass., 
after a six years’ pastorate. 

HOLSAPLE, ROWLAND N., Kiantone, N. Y., and 
Lander, Pa. 

STorM, JULIus E., Clay Center, Neb., and removes 
to Hyannis. 

McCARTNEY, HENRY R., First Ch., Amherst, Mass. 

VOORHEES, Lovuts B., Groton, Mass., because of ill 
health, to take effect in the spring of 1901. 


Churches Organized 


ANAMOOSE, N. D., 4 Nov. 14 members, will be 
yoked with Harvey. . 

CHICAGO, ILL., North Shore, rec.8 Nov. 136 mem- 
bers. Rev. J.S. Ainslee, pastor, 

Grick, TEX., Pilgrim Ch. 67 members. 

LA FOLLETTE, TENN., 4 Nov. 13 members. Rev. 
Geo. Lusty, recently of Deer Lodge and Glenmary, 
pastor. 

Scroaeerns, TEX., Spring Hill Ch. 47 members. 

SHERMAN, TEX., St. Paul’s Ch. 14 members. 

TYLER, TEX., Moody Memorial Ch. 17 members. 


October Receipts of the AA. B. C. F. M. 


formerly of Johnson City, 





1900 
Donat: ysis Sr. 38 46,005.24 
Donat io for the debt, "87.08 5 59.82 
Legacies, 11,134. 27 6,469.53 
$60,093 73 $52,534.59 
2mos. 1899 2mos 1900 
Donation: $64,258.07 $55,606.11 
Donations "tor the debt, 131.08 164.82 
vies, 18,423.22 12,4 494.88 83 
$82,812.37 $68,2 265. 5.16 


Decrease in donations for two months, $8,651.96; 
decrease in legacies, $5,928.39; net decrease, $14, 


546.61, 
Licentiates 


Coouery, C. T., by Wyoming District of Western 
New York Association. He will preach at North 
Java. 

CRABTREE, ALLAN, Grand Ave. Ch., Dallas, Tex. 
by North Texas Association., Nov. 1. 
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DEXTER, NORMAN, a graduate of Princeton Sem. 
and now of Park Ch., Elmira, N. Y., by Susque- 
hanna Association, Oct. 31. 

WEATHERBY, W. H., by North Texas Association, 
Nov. 1. 

Personals 


BLACKMAN, VIBGIL W., and his wife, received 
more than 850 worth of silver at a farewell recep- 
tion tendered by the church in Swanzey, N. H. 

capmus, WM. E., of First Ch., Elyria, O., sailed 
Nov. 14 for a 10 months’ trip abroad. He will 
spend the time in study of Biblical scenes at Rome, 
Athens, Egypt and the Holy Land. During his 
absence his pulpit is to be supplied by Prof. E. I. 
Bosworth of Oberlin. 

CLARK, CHAS. M., and wife, Marseilles, Ill, re- 
ceived a generous gift of money from their parish- 
joners at a recent gathering at their home. 

Ew1nc, EDWARD C., Roxbury, Mass., acceptably 
supplied the pulpit at Walpole while the church 
was seeking a pastor. 

FRARY, LUCIEN H., was pleasantly surprised on 
his return to Pomona, Cal., from two months 
abroad by finding that his Men’s Sunday Evening 
Club has arranged to have the Pomona College 
Male Quartet lead in the evening song services 
during the coming winter. 

HaRLow, Rurus K., Medway Village, Mass., finds 
his health much improved by his visit to Califor- 
nia. He has been staying near Oakland this fall, 
but will winter in Southern California, 

IRELAND, WM. F., was given a Morris chair and 
other presents at a farewell reception at South Ch., 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

IRVINE, ALEX F., Fair Haven Ch., New Haven, Ct., 
began, Nov. 4,in the Opera House, the third series 
of meetings for working men; 600 men were pres- 
entand a male chorus of 25 voices, with an orches- 
tra of 20 pieces, led the singing. 

KETTLE, WM. F., who had a long run of typhoid 
fever this summer, was recently given $115 by his 
church at Homer, N. Y. 

MENDELL, ELLIs, of Boylston Ch., Jamaica Plain, 
Mass., recently lost his summer cottage at Bass 
Rocks, Gloucester, by an incendiary fire. The 
house next it, occupied by Rev. C. M. Southgate of 
Auburndale, was burned some time ago. 

PERKINS, HENRY P., of Lin Ching station, North 
China, has been visiting Kansas churches, includ- 
ing First and Central at Topeka, Plymouth at 
Lawrence, First, Pilgrim and Bethel in Kansas 
City. 

RoGERS, ALONZO, formerly pastor at New What- 
com, Wn., whose severe illness we chronicled last 
spring, is still suffering from the effects of that 
sickness. 

STREET, GEO, E., pastor emeritus of Phillips Ch., 
Exeter, N. H., is preparing an address in memory 
of Horace Tracy Pitkin, a former member of 
Phillips Church, martyred at Paotingfu. 

WErSTER, EUGENE C., at the recent meeting of the 
officers of the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, was appointed acting secretary in place of 
Dr. Hazen, deceased. 

WEEKS, WM. M., recently pastor of the Baptist 
church in Easton, Ct., after considerable study at 
Yale Seminary, has joined the Congregational 
church at Easton. 


Church Happenings 


ALBANY, N. Y., First gives the’ first Sunday even- 
ing of every month to a praise service. Special 
soloists are secured, and an orchestra assists. 
This year the. orchestra which last year played 
in the Sunday school aids in the Sunday evening 
service, increased audiences resulting. 

BANGOR, ME., Central dedicated, Nov. 4, a parish 
house of English design. It contains a memorial 
window in honor of Mrs. Elizabeth A. Lane, who" 
bequeathed $500 to the society. A chorus of 
children aided in the service. 

BANGOR, ME., Hammond St. gave a reception, 
Noy. 9, to its missionary, Rev. G. H. Ewing, who 
lately returned from Paotingfu, China. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.—The women have raised 
money to employ a deaconess as pastor’s assist- 
ant 

BRADFORD, VtT.—The ladies, under the leadership 
of the pastor’s wife, have formed a Woman’s 
Union, consolidating the, missionary and benevo- 
lent work under one organization. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Bushwick Ave.—The Bushwick 
League, an organization of young men, will be 
addressed this month, Nov. 13, by Dr. W. B. 
Brader on Things for Young Men to Remember. 
The fifth anniversary of the league will be cele- 
brated the 20th, and on the 27th Dr. H. W. Jones 
Is to make an address on Russia. The Sunday 
school numbers nearly 900. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y., Clinton Ave.—A beautiful art 
Window, the gift of Mr. W. H. Nichols in memory 
of his father and mother, was unveiled Nov. 10. 

CHICAGO, ILL, Austin celebrated its tenth anni- 
versary Noy. 9—the birthday of the pastor, Rev. 
W. L. Demorest—with sermon by Rev. H. T. Sell, 
addresses by the first pastor, Rev. 8. S. Healey, 
by Dr. Sydney Strong and local pastors. The 
edifice has just been renovated and redecorated. 
A hew organ was recently purchased. 

CuIcAco, Inu., South has a new ergan, to be dedi- 
cated with a concert Nov. 20. 

East Cu10aGo, IND.—A new $1,700 parsonage is 
being erected, in which it is promised the pastor’s 





family shall eat Thanksgiving dinner. A Y. P. 8. 
C. E. of 25 active members has been organized. 

ENFIELD, GREENWICH and PRESCOTT, MASS., 
have been holding a series of fellowship meetings, 
taking successive weeks in the different towns 
and holding the meetings three evenings in the 
week. The central thought and purpose has been 
The Deepening of the Spiritual Life. All the 
churches have been refreshed and the kindly re- 
lation between them has been strengthened. 

EXTER, N.H., Phillips held a memorial service, 
Nov. 11, for Rev. Horace Tracy Pitkin, who per- 
ished in the recent massacre at Paotingfu. His 
life was reviewed by Dr. G. E. Street, who dwelt 
with tender interest upon his career in Phillips 
Academy, during which he was an active and 
loved member of this church. Rev. W. 8. Beard 
spoke of his college life. Mr. Pitkin was an ef- 
fective leader in the student volunteer movement. 
Most inspiring was the story of consecrated sery- 
ice in school and college and on the mission field. 

FELTON, MINN., dedicated a new edifice Oct. 28, 
Supt, R. P. Herrick preaching the sermon. The 
church grew out of a Sunday school planted three 
years ago, and has never cost the Home Mission- 
ary Society a dollar. 

FORREST and STRAWN, ILL., have started normal 
Bible classes. 

HAMILTON, N. Y., has a rotary reception commit- 
tee, members of the church being appointed 

monthly in groups of four to welcome strangers. 

Also a pastor’s box has recently been put in the 
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church entry, especially to encourage and contain | 


laymen’s suggestions for sermon subjects. 

HopkKINTON, N. H.—The pastor has commenced 
the experiment of turning his whole Sunday 
school into a catechetical class for five or 10 min- 
utes at close of the lesson, the scattered con- 
dition of the parish not admitting of ordinary 
methods, 

JERSEY City, N.J., Waverly, under its new pas- 
tor, H. A. M. Briggs, has begun a morning meet- 
ing for the children, largely attended. This is 


held for a half-hour before the preaching serv- | 


ice, to which mary of the children remain. A 
Men’s League of about 60 meets each Monday 
evening. 


assist in Sunday evening meetings. 
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hour Sunday evening the $600 above the regularly 
pledged amount which will enable the church to 
enter the twentieth century free of debt. 

LYNDON, VT.—About $100 have been raised for a 
new 8.8. library. The edifice has been fitted up 
with electric lights. 

NEEDHAM, Mass.—The Junior Endeayor Society 
has presented the church with a beautiful set of 
individual communion cups. 

NEWBURYPORT, MASS., Prospect Street has held 
a meeting in memory of the martyred missionaries 
of the American Board, A sketch of the life and 
work of each was given by different members. 
It is believed that the service will result in a 
deepened interest in the cause of missions. 


Continued on page 710. 


Salt Rheum 


It may become chronic. 

It may cover the body with large, in- 
flamed, burning, itching, scaling patches 
and cause intense suffering. It has been 
known to do so. 

Do not delay treatment. 

Thoroughly cleanse the system of the 
humors on which this ailment depends 
and prevent their return. 








The medicine taken by Mrs. Ida E. Ward, Cove 
Point, Md., was Hood’s Sarsaparilla. She writes: 
“T had a disagreeable itching on my arms which I 
concluded was salt rheum. I began taking Hood's 
Sarsaparilla and in two days felt better. It was not 
long before I was cured, and I have never had any 


| skin disease since.” 
LACONTA, N. H., has organized a chorus of 40 to | 


LA FoLLetTK, TENN.—The little church of 13 | 


members organized Noy. 4 purposes to build a 
$1,600 house of worship on a $1,100 lot already 
secured in a central location. Nearly $1,400 
have been given or raised toward the enterprise. 
This new town has a population of 1,200, 
LOWELL, MAss., Highland, raised in about half an 








Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Promises to cure and keeps the promise. 
It is positively unequaled for all cutane- 
ous eruptions. Take it. 














ROvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


BAKING 
PowDER 














ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
RET HES 








At Thanksgiving. 


Thanksgiving Day is near at hand, and you 
have not yet attended to the changes you have 
been intending to make in your dining-room 
furniture. 
these changes than at Thanksgiving. 

Don’t make the mistake of stinting your- 
self in the amount spent. 
good Sideboard or Dining Table will easily last 
a lifetime. 


There is no better time to make 


Remember that a 


In the drawing-room the aim is to 


keep your furniture as short a time as possible; in the dining-room as long a time 


as possible. 


Therefore get substantial dining-room furniture. 


A fine Cabinet Sideboard, a round table, high-backed, comfortable chairs, a 
convenient serving dresser, and a good dinner wagon are things worth reaching 


out to obtain. 


We are carrying this season the largest assortment of dining-room furniture 
ever shown in Boston. It is said to be the largest single exhibit ever made in this 


country. 
quoted. 


All prices are marked in plain figures, and they are the lowest ever 





PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 
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Life and Work of the Churches 


(Continued from page 709.) 


Record of the Week 


NEW HAVEN, Cr., Ferry St.—The women have un- 
dertaken a campaign of neighborhood visiting to 
extend the fellowship of the church. 

NEw York, N. Y., Bedford Park suffers a dis- 
heartening blow in the death of Hon. W. W. 
Niles and the removal of the family. This cuts off 
one-fourth of the income. His sterling character 
and commanding abilities were of untold value to 
the church. ° 

NORTH BERKELEY, CAL.—Among results of a 
series of meetings conducted by Rev. J. B. Orr 
are 18 reported conversions and the laying out of 
this section of the city for systematic visitation. 

Rico, Cou., has lately renovated its building and 
purchased a new carpet. 

ROSLINDALE, MAss.—The Men’s Club has ar- 
ranged for a course of first-class entertainments, 
including lectures by such well-known travelers 
as Rev. Peter MacQueen, Mrs. E. M. Fraser and 
Lieutenant Foster, U.S. N. This church is striv- 
ing to raise $11,000 before the end of 1900, 
$7,000 from the churches of Boston and vicinity, 
to pay for its church building in order to secure a 
loan of $4,000 from the C. C. B. S. It observed 
its 10th anniversary Nov. 11. 

SANFORD, ME., observed the week of prayer for 
China called for by the missionary boards at their 
conference in New York. Four illustrated lec- 
tures were given by the pastor with these topics: 
The Foreigner in China, including missionaries of 
the American Board; The Anti-Foreign Uprising 
and Its Results, including a memorial service for 
our missionary martyrs; 
including experiences of the besieged; The Causes 
of the Uprising, including a defense of our mission- 
aries and an appeal for their work. 

SAN MATEO, CAL., at a recent 
raised in a few minutes an amount sufficient to 
cancel its debt, leaving it free financially for the 
first time in years. 

SoutH DANVILLE, ILL.—The building of a parson- 
age is already under way. In this the pastor, a 
practical builder, is able to give substantial lead- 
ership. 

SouTH HADLEY, MASs.—Fifty Mt. Holyoke stu- 
dents have just taken the Wayside Covenant of 
associate fellowship with the chureh. The En- 
deavor Society has also adopted a Wayside Cov- 
enant for the students, making the essential 
ground of this new membership participation in 
the consecration meetings. The chureh holds an 
evangelistic service the first Sunday night in each 
month and an outlook service each second Sunday 
night. 

STONY CREEK, CT.,is making a brave effort to re- 
build its edifice destroyed by fire last June. There 
is no church building in the village. The quarries 
bring many foreigners into their midst, and the 
need is great. The women have raised $500 for a 


The Rescue of Peking, | 


evening service | 


building site already purchased and $3,000 have | 


been pledged in the village, but the $3,000 still 


needed the people are trying to raise among the | 
| 


Connecticut churches. 

SUSQUEHANNA, Pa.—This church, 
months old, has 117 members and, Nov. 8, laid 
the corner stone of a $7,000 edifice, for which 
$4,000 are already subscribed. Dr. 
lor and others from Binghamton, N. Y., 
in the service. 

UNION CENTER, N. Y.— 
been held by Rey. Messrs. A. 8S. Wood and A. 0. 
Austin, assisted by Evangelist J. A. Davis and 
Mr. Pike, a singer. 
about 30 converts. 

WARREN, MAss., observed Nov. 4 the 25th anni- 
versary of the dedication of the present house of 
worship. Mrs.C. M. Morgan, a member, presented 
the church with an individual cup service in mem- 
ory of her mother. 
from four former pastors. 

WEsT NEWBURY, VT., has substantially improved 


only eight 


Edward Tay- | 
took part | 


Union revival services have 


The results so far have been | 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Letters of greeting were read | 


the exterior and grounds of its parsonage at a cost | 


of about $100. 
WILMETTE, ILL., 
to study the Celestial Empire. 


has just organized a China Club 
It will buy a small 


library on China to read and exchange and will | 
have charge of a prayer meeting every month for | 


the first six months of next year in which to report. 


The pistor began Oct. 19 a course of four lectures | 


on How Did We Get Our New Testament. 
WINNETKA, ILL.—The pastor is teaching a class of 
girls in the Bible sshool the history of Christianity 
since the apostles in connection with illustrious 
persons in the church and important events in re- 
ligious progress. It is hoped that this continua- 
tion of Bible study as seen in its later effects in 
the world may be incorporated in the graded pro- 
gressive lesson work of the Winnetka Sunday 
school. A large wall map of the Roman empire 
during the early centuries adds to the interest. 








After a Day’s Hard Work 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


It nourishes, strengthens and imparts new life and 
vigor, by supplying the needed nerve food. Re- 
lieves the worst forms of dyspepsia. 





Comment on the Christian 
World Numbers 


The Christian World number is a great ad- 
dition to the attractiveness of The Congrega- 
tionalist.— Missouri. 

I want to congratulate you on the inaugura- 
tion of your “first of the month” number. I 
looked over the issue with unusual interest.— 
Ohio. 

I admire very much the new step. These 
efforts of yours to show the relation of ecclesi- 
astical and political incidents and events de- 
serve our warmest thanks.— Nebraska. 





Meetings and Events to Come 


* BoSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Nov. 19, 


10 A.M. Work of the A. M. A. will be presented 
Mp Dar annex SOUTH ASSOCIATION, S. Framingham, 
Dec. 4,9 A.M. 
hadi ASSOCIATIONS AND CONFERENCES 


Connecticut, Meriden, Nov. 20,21 
STATE C. E. MEETINGS 


ap engl ae oe en 
Indiana, Lafayette, 

New Mexico, ! santa Fé, 
Vermont, Burlington, 


Nov. 20-22 
Nov. 29-Dec. 2 
Dec. 29-31 
fer, 21-Tan. v 
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NDER MFG CO's 


& PI! LOWCASES 


DEFENDER M’F’G CO.’s 


Sheets and Pillowcases 


are torn, not cut—of superior quality,durable, reli. 
able measurements— The sheets and pillowcases 
you should buy. Made of all grades from plain hemmed 
and hemstitched to fancy hemstitched of finest quality, 


Booklet about Sheets and Pillowcases FREE at your dealer's, 








for men, women, and children who are well enough to get there 


THE INSURANCE OFFICE IS OPEN | 


and prudent .enough to get there in time. The time to insure in 


The Prudentia 


is NOW 


While you are well, 





Write for particulars. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF ATSIERICA. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President 
HOME OFFICE: Newark, N. J. 





strong and Insurable. 








HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
)SIBRALTAR| 





Public Securities 
19 MILK ST. 


Boston 





DENVER and SAN FRANCISCO 


7 NET FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES 


on improved Red River Valley Farms. 
actual settlers on/y. 18 years’ experience i an 
ness. Send for formal applications list of refer- 
ences and map showin, tion of lands. Over 
,000 inve: None but SAFE, PROMPT PAYING 
oans On my ks. 
WILLIAM T SOUDER, Financial Agent, 


803 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 


SAFE PAYING INVESTMENTS 


e R ANY SUM; in Real Estate ; Gold Mortgag 
3 ertificates or Mi ining Shares. Por pardieslare, yr 


FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 











DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 


AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUCHT FOR CASH. 
Kansas, Nebraska and Dakota properties 
preferred. Correspondence solicited. 


Ss. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Blidg., Boston, Mass. 














per annum clear of taxes or other 
'O expense; every dollar secured by 


FIRST FARM MORTGAGES 


worth three times the amount of the loan. 

Guaranteed titles ; personal examination of 

all securities. 17 years’ successful expert 
ence without the loss of a dollar to our clients. 
Write for particulars and list of loans. 


E. J. LANDER & CO. (Est. 1883), Grand Forks, N.D. 
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The Business Outlook 


The features of the trade situation—which 
nave infused more life and backbone into 
jt—-have been the overwhelming Republi- 
can victory and lower temperature through- 
out the greater part of the country. The one 
has inspired the commercial and financial 
body with the utmost confidence in the sta- 
bility of business and of values and in the 
outlook for these for some time to come; the 
other has naturally improved the distribution 
and demand of heavy fall and winter goods at 
retail. Had Bryanism been successful, with 
all that it would have meant in unsettling the 
present basis of values, the decline not only 
in the stock market but in the volume of gen- 
eral business would without any question 
have been the largest seen for many years. 

Current railroad earnings show that a very 
large traffic is going forward, and in a major- 
ity of cases the gross receipts are larger than 
a year ago, although last year’s totals were 
unprecedented. Wool has reflected the in- 
creased confidence in business due to the elec- 
tion, and there is also a strong tone in cotton. 
In cereals, although prices are fairly steady, 
there is a lack of speculative interest. Last 
week’s sales of pig iron were the largest of 
any week so far this year, and Pittsburg re- 
ports a like active situation as regards the 
finished material. 
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In the Western part of the country shoes, 
dry goods, clothing and hardware are moving 
in much larger volume, while in the East 
leather, shoes, wool, tobacco and coal are 
very firm in price, and the outlook for busi- 
ness in the immediate future is regarded as 
extremely favorable. The Pacific coast is en- 
joying an excellent trade with our new pos- 
sessions and with Asia. 

For two days previous to the election the 
stock market showed considerable strength, 
and on Wednesday morning after it was known 
that there had been a Republican landslide 
opening prices on the New York Stock Ex- 
change were from one to four points higher 
than Monday night’s close and great activity 
in trading prevailed throughout the day. In 
fact, ever since Wednesday security values 
have been rising. 





the Churches 


Accessions to 
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Babbitt’s 


If it’s Best Soap, or 1776 Soap 
| Powder, or Pure Potash or 
|| Lye, or Best Baking Powder, 


‘Iti is the Best 


"Ss sea — 
EUROPE 


64 Days, $490 up, all included. 


A conducted GAZE Sobran ponres pew York EVERY 
TWO WE a wre CE, 























1 You 
= — out oon F ma 

‘alestine, or other ion @ succee ti party 
without change in yow ar + ticket stan *ke cost, combin: the 
independence o of individual travel with the convenience 
and economy of Gaze’s World Travel System. 
Jlustrated Programs Free by Mail. 

HENRY GAZE & SONS. 
W. H. EAVES, Agt., 201 Washington St., Boston. 





DO Tine «, EUROPE 





re = ° 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE. 
F Boston to parang and saverpesl. 
New England, 600 tons........++-.. Nov. 7, Dec. 5. 
Doms én (ew) —_ tons, Nov. “ia, "Dec. 12. 

Saloon, $60 wu upwards 2a , $37.50 upwards. For 
passage and er teiormaation. 2 apply to 
Richards, Mills & Co., 77-81 State St., Boston. 


ORIENTAL TRIP. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, TURKEY 
and GREECE. 


Extended Nile and Palestine trip at the bes season 
and in the best way. Address 
DUNNING & SAWYER, 
106 Congregational House, esten, Mince. 








Select limited party, to 
ECYPT Egypt, th t, the is, 1 ‘Palestine, Biri, 
_ Tour Ital aly, the fera ta steele 
-y ‘or v e etc. 
HOLY | first class in all details, "Address Mrs. 
LA CROSLEY, 502 Bedford Avenue, 
ND ! Brooklyn, N. ¥. 




















Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot 
ALABAMA MINNESOTA 
Calera, — 8 Minneapolis, Forest 
Pine Grove, — 8 pa Helene — 8 
) eafort — 7 
digumn 5 6 bY a 3 =-2 
Los Angeles, First, 4 22 alnut pach sre They 
livet, Ries | MISSOURI 
Pilgrim, — 3 3 3 
Pasadena, First, 2 11 Kidder, AB 
ake Ave., _ 
Pomona, 5 11 NEBRASKA 
Redlands B as Baker, 5 8 
3 D Bea 
Ban Franc isco 0, Maret, — $8 enlsken. 6 12 
San Mateo, — 6 Germantown, — 29 
jay Cruz, 5 $ Havelock, 8 10 
. oe » Indianola, 15 15 
Whittier, 13 18 Newman’sGrove, — 42 

CONNECTICUT Ogalalla, 4 6 
Ansonia. First, 8 8 Cesae, St. Mary a 5 
Bethel i *% ; 

“ : Red Gioua 4 10 
—" > 10 Weeping Water, 2 4 
Old Lyme, 7, 7 Wymore, 5 
Seymour, 3 4 NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Torrington, Venter, 21 35 Laconia, 7 10 

GEORGIA Lancaster, ~- © 
Baxley, — 16 Sanbornton, - 4 
Pinelevel, —- 3 NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS . Binghamton, — 15 
Carpentersville, — 21 Buffalo, 7.2 
Chicago, Green St., — 3 Elmira, St. Luke’s, 10 34 
North Shore, 26 62 Mt. Vernon. 5 128 
Chillicothe. — 8 New York, Christ, 8 
Elgin, Prospect St... 9 9 
Marseille 11 NORTH DAKOTA 
Newtown, 23 23 Anamoose, 14 
Oneil, 2 : Mayville, — 7 
‘ana, “ 3 Niagara, 3 4 
Rantoul, — 8 Wahpeton, — 5& 
INDIANA OHIO 
Breme & 9 cesta ¢ 
Indianapolts, Bright 3 Fairport, : 78 
Kokomo, — ® Steubenville 33 
Perth, ' ’ 
IOWA OKLAHOMA 
Cromwell, =: Saater, a 13 
ee 
—" 1 4 Guthrie, 1 Plymouth, 1 : 
y Jalvary, - 
Traer, z+ 6 Okarche —- 4 
KANBAS Oklahonia, Harrison a0 
McPherson, — 8 - § 
Wheaton, . SS parker, — 16 
MAINE Pawnee, — 6 
Waukomis, —- 5 
Bangor, aaemens, 
., 6 PENNSYLVANIA 
E. Stoneham, i 4 Meadville, Park Ave., 1 3 
Portland, West, 9;...4 Susquehanna, ~ 
MASSACHUSETTS W. Pittston, — 18 
Agawam, 5 SOUTH DAKOTA 
pueberst, derkel “oy * Bon Homme, 5 
Temple 2 6 Geddes, am 
k St. 1 4 Plankinton, 4 15 
Pilerton, ’ 2 7 Tyndall, 1 
Shawinit, ; He TEXAS 
nion 
. Galer — 16 
Conway, rie Grice, “hu rim, — 67 
Beoreet Firs > ag Marti ’s Mills, 5 8 
4 ort A ur, 
i, 1 River, Central, = 3 Scroggins, Spring a 
Melrose i "tightands, 2 1 r Sherman, St. Paul’s, — 14 
Newton Center, 2 12 Tiere Moody Memo- 17 
Ware, 4 4 ’ 
Wore eter, First, 3 19 VERMONT 
—— ont, 4 : Ascutneyville, - 
>ilgrin 2 13 Bradford, eral 6 
Plymouth, 4 4 eens Tr, il = 
Union, ee ’ 
MICHIGAN WISCONSIN 
1 10 12 
Big tock. tf Dornete == 
was ‘ond du - 
——_ _— oe > pene, First, —- 9 
Mt. Hope, — 6 Mt. Sterl ing, mie 
Eastlake, — 14 Prairie du ien, — 4 
Grand Rapids, First, 3 § Stinson, — 2 
Pree: ath rte | OTHER CHURCHES 
Rapid River. — 11 Ashland, Ore., -— 7 
Rochester, — 8 rbin, bi — 56 
oa, 8 15 Jersey ity, N. a, ‘ 
| Wyandotte, 4 4 
pyar La sPontetts, .epn., — 13 
MINNESOTA Longmont, Uol., — 19 
— 18 New Whatcom, Wn. » 7% 10 
7 7 Providence. R.1., Free 
9 13 Evangelical 20 25 
First, = hure’ with less 
3 6 _ than three, 21 67 





Conf., 483; Tot., 1,830. 
Total since Jan. 1: Conf., 6,848; Tot., 16,157. 





H-O (Hornby’s Steam Cooked Oatmeal 
is an ideal food for the old folks as well as. 
‘for the young. 

According to Cornaro, “growing persons’ 
have a great deal of natural heat, which 
requires a great deal of nourishment else 
the body will pine away. 

** But old men, who have but little na- 
tural heat, require but little food, and too 
much overcharges them.”* 


ep 


4 
(2 ——) Wf} 

AY eT / Bon, Ay 

\ gg 
It is necessary, therefore, that a suc- 
cessful food for the young be a full ration 
containing all the elements for the nutri- 
tion of the body in every stage of life. H-O 


is such a food, and it is likewise suitable 
for aged persons. 


SY 


Y} 
ty 
"N M, 


Twenty ounces of oats have a higher 
food value than thirty-seven ounces of 


In support of which, we quote so cele- 
brated an authority as Doctor Frankland. 
“It mixes better with cream.” 








GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 
Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.” 


LEYLAND LINE 
widven we .iwedlidn 
First Cabin, $40, $45 aS mererawan, depending on 


Splendid steamer Fo ogl 9,000 tons Nov. 21; 
“ Siti ” (new), 9,500 tons, Dec. 5; “Devonian” 
few) Ra _ Dec. 12; * Winifredian,” (new), 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 








115 State Street, Boston. 
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ERY likely the Dorcas So- 
V ciety, The King’s Daughters, 
or the Young People’s Society 
want funds to carry on their work 
this winter. Perhaps you have in 
contemplation a new organ, or Car- 
pet for the Sunday-school, or pos- 
sibly the question of paying off the 
Church debt is troubling you. We 
have a plan for providing money 
for any of these objects. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 




















A Leading 
Merchant 


and a 


A Wall St. 
Lawyer 


of high Christian principles 
will write for The 


Sunday School 
Times 


ROBERT C. OGDEN will write 


of some striking examples of the 
strict adherence to high standards 
on the part of business men. 


MORNAY WILLIAMS vrites 
a vigorous arraignment of the un- 
righteous practices that are counte- 
nanced and encouraged by reputa- 
ble business men of the present day. 














A host of other writers, famous the 
world over, will write on topics intensely 
interesting to every member of the Chris- 
tian home. 

Issued every week. The Lesson Helps 
will be better than ever. 

The subscription price is now $1.00. 

For prospectus and sample copy of the 
new Sunday School Times, address 


The Sunday School Times Co., 
Philadelphia. 














CHURCH BELLS .ciMite 


lity on earth. our 


MoSHANE! BELL FOUNDRY. Baltimore, Md. 











New Hampshire Broadside 


(Continued from page 706.3 


Bible Teachers in Nashua 


Pilgrim’s pastor is giving on the nights of 
the weekly prayer meeting a series of lectures 
on the Bible which will include a history of 
its preservation and will cover a wide field 
of Biblical literature and criticism. Two of 
these scholarly lectures have been given to 
delighted audiences. The attendance is much 
larger than that of the regular weekly meet- 
ing. 

The pastor of First Church has formed a 
children’s devotional class. He takes up the 
Bible as an inspired book, and inductively 
draws out from the children a catechism. He 
believes that this method, even with children, 
is far better than the parrot-like question and 
answer method frequently used. So much in- 
terest is manifested in this effort that the pas- 
tor plans to form a similar class for adults. 
The members are to be kept strictly to devo- 
tional lines and careful examination of the 
Word. One cheering sign in this section is 
that people seem to be readier than heretofore 
to learn about the Bible—what it is, the 
proofs of its inspiration, how it was written 
and how it has been preserved. 

Articles which have recently appeared in 
the Boston Transcript on what is claimed to 
be the failure of instruction in the Sunday 
school due to the incompetency of teachers 
has led to an inquiry as to the quality of the 
instruction in this vicinity. The following 
information comes from the first Sunday 
school examined. Of its twenty-three teach- 
ers thirteen have been connected with some 
of our best higher institutions of learning, and 
in most cases are graduates of these institu- 
tions. Two areof Dartmouth, twe of Mt. Hol- 
yoke, one each of Smith, Wellesley, Wheaton, 
Bates, West Point, Boston School of Oratory, 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
with two from special institutions in Ver- 
mont. Several are day school teachers, four 
of the high school. 

It is not claimed that a good instructor of 
the Bible is necessarily a graduate of a higher 
institution of learning, but, so far as this re- 
port goes, it refutes the charge that Sunday 
school teachers are of an inferior grade of 
mind. Quite likely most city schools of the 
state will compare favorably with the one 
mentioned and in regard to which the writer 
has positive knowledge. While in the rural 
sections there may not be as large a propor- 
tion of cultivated persons from whom to draw, 
yet even there many excellent teachers are to 
be found. Inquiry in New Hampshire shows 
a tendency to raise the standard of instruction 
both through improved systems and through 
careful choice of teachers. Cc. R. 


(Other local news appears under Church Happenings.) 








AN OLD AND LARGE CARPET Hovusk.—An idea 
of the magnitude of the business of the John H. 
Pray & Sons Company may be gathered from a list 
of some of the contracts taken this fall, among them 
being: the furnishing of the new Colonial Theater, 
the Hollis Street Theater, the Berkeley Hotel, the 
Rhode Island State House, Providence, and the new 
Hotel Lenox, corner of Exeter and Boylston Streets, 
in this city. The last-named contract was for about 
$100,000, and the entire furnishing of carpets, up- 
holstery and furniture has been undertaken by 
Messrs. Pray & Co. The company has special facil- 
ities for handling large contracts, as it always car- 
ries an extensive stock of the most desirable goods, 
which are at all times available for prompt delivery. 
—Boston Transcript. 












Spree aa in which it is 


Where ? 


Do you know what paper is going 
to print that remarkable seria] 
story, “ Born to Serve,” by Charles 
M. Sheldon, the famous author of 
“In His Steps ”—the serial that dis. 
cusses the servant-girl question? 
It is the same paper that is to pub. 
lish the reminiscences of that cour- 
ageous Englishman, who _ has n't 
been afraid to go to jail for con- 
science’s sake, William T. Stead, 
It is the same paper that will pub- 
lish Ian Maclaren’s eight capital 
articles on “ The Homely Virtues.” 
It is the identical journal that will 
give its readers Joseph Cook’s anee- 
dotal discussion of oratory, illus- 
trated by the great orators he has 
heard. It is the paper to which 
Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler will con- 
tribute “Sunset Sermons,” and Dr, 
Joseph Parker three articles: «Be- 
lieve!” “Trust!” “Obey!” It is 
the paper that promises for the 
coming months important articles 
and, series of articles by Ira D. 
Sankey, Bishop Vincent, Dr. James 
Stalker, Rev. G. Campbell Morgan, 
Mary A. Livermore, Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, Dr. Maltbie D. Babcock, 
General Howard, Rev. John Mc- 
Neill, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, 
Dr. J. Monro Gibson, Rev. Hugh 
Black, Rev. Thomas Spurgeon, Dr. 
R. F. Horton, and a host of other 
famous writers. You have guessed 
it, The Christian Endeavor World 
(Tremont Temple, Boston). It 
costs only a dollar from now until 
January, 1902. 

















Fg Ch. Organs 


OOK & 
ASTINGS YO 


BOSTON, NEW YORE 
PHILAD ’ eR 





Church Furnishings 


Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Com. 
meine Tables, Seating, etc. 
Pores ‘or catalogue. 

W. Perxins, Mgr., Grand 
inapiae Schoo! Furniture Works, 
Easern Office, 814 Constable 
Bldg , New York, Western Office, 
Corner Wabash Avenue aad 
Washington St., Chicago. a 











Bteel Alloy Church and School Se Send for 
Qatalogue. The C. 8. BELL co. ‘Hillsboro, 0. 





Chureh Beye. oF Gaines and Peals of Bost 
Quali aoe oy 


Old £ hed 
CKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 
THe E. W. VANDUZEN CO.. Cincinnati.0. 





go Andividual Communion Cups. 


Why do you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not 
tolerate in your own home? The use of the individual communion service grows 
daily. Are ane po to conviction? Would you like to see a list of the churches 
and know the satisfaction it gives ? 

Send for our free book—it tells all about it. A trial outfit sent free on request. 


TARY 'Y COMMUNION 


OUTFIT COMPANY. Dept. E, Rochester, N.Y. 





FACTURERS CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 


atmanu- JOHN H.PRAY & SOKS Co., “Ri 


HURCH 
—_ (aOR Cr PRICES. 658 “ecnincies 


OPP. BOYLSTON st. 


BOSTON. 
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Woman's Board Prayer Meeting 
CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, NOV. 9 


A large number of those who had come to 
the annual meeting remained for the Friday 
morning hour in Pilgrim Hall. Mrs. E. N. 
Packard gave the keynote of courage to look 
forward, as she read, * O, sing unto the Lord a 
new song.” Mrs. C. H. Wheeler. for more 
than forty years a missionary, from her own 
large experience spoke of the victory which 
corres through suffering. Miss Newton of 
Foochow told of the English missionaries in 
China who, years ago, after some of their co- 
workers had been put to death, sent home a 
request for ten more to be sent out in the place 
of each one who had fallen, which has practi- 
cally been done; and herself made the same 
request in connection with our recent losses. 
Miss Andrews of Tung-cho spoke of the flood 
of light which late experiences have thrown 
upon Bible truth. 

Mrs. Perry of Sivas, Turkey, said their 
“anniversary” is near at hand, Noy. 12, as 
the missionaries there are wont to date every- 
thing from the massacre of 1895, which oc- 
curred on that day, often saying, “Since the 
massacre.””’ She then gave an interesting ac- 
count of the way she was led to undertake 
and carry through a perilous journey to Gu- 
run, three days distant, whither she went to 
learn the condition of native Christians, 
bringing back with her four girls who had 
been kidnapped. 

Miss Maggie Melville of Chisamba, west 
Africa, gave encouraging words from her sta- 
tion, even in the midst of much superstition. 
Miss McCallum of Smyrna, Miss Price of 
Inanda, Miss Beulah Logan from Ruk and 
Miss J. E. Chapin of Peking each added to 
the interest of the hour, which was itself a 
fitting and helpful supplement to the wonder- 
ful meetings just ended. 














Marriages 
The « ‘hare for marriage notices is tiecntyfiee cents, 
BARNARD -MERRILL—In E. Hebron, N. H., 24, 
7 me B. F. Estes, Fred N. Barnard and Nelle M. 
Merr . 


BLISS—CROSBY—In Brockton, Mass., by Rev. A. W. 
Ar nites D. D., assisted by Rev. Heury 0. Dwight, 
LI , Rev. Edwin Munsell Bliss, D. «/., and E. Theo- 
dora é Srosby. 


Deaths 
The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each 


addiional line ten cents, counting eight words toa line. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 








ADAMS—In San Francisco, Nov. 7, George Ernest, 
youngest son of Rev. George C,and Mercie P. Adams 
age | 8 yrs. 

RICHMOND—In Brookline, Nov. 8, Charles Cushing 
Richmond, deacon and charter member of Leyden 
Chureh, aged 73 yrs. 


MRS. HANNAH PICKARD 

Mrs. Pickard died in Topeka, Kan., of paralysis at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. George M. Herrick, aged 
eighty-five years. 

She was born in New York, March 7, 1815, was mar- 
ried in Ohio in 1837, moved to [linois in 1850, and since 
the marriage of her daughter Julia, in 1883, nas lived 
with her. She was a member of the South Congrega 
tiona! Church, Chicago, for eight years, and for the —_ 
four years of the First Congregational Church, Topeka, 





where her son-in-law is president of Washburn Co lege. 
She leaves three sons and a daughter. Her piety was 
deep, but unobtrusive, and she entered eney: gt ‘a 
renely into the presence of her Lord, 


MRS, EUGENE TAPPAN 
Clara M. Tappan, wife of Eugene Tappan, died, Oct. 30, 


in Sharon, Mass., aged 47 yrs., 23 ot Her father was 
the late Tracy ... Jones of Enfield, N. H., and her broth 
ers are Rev. Newton I. Jones, Ds D., ‘of Dudley and 
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The Best for Youth 

















“The Best for Youth” is the trumpet-call of the Century. No longer are 
our young men and young women assigned secondary parts upon life’s stage. 
This is the Age of Youth. Young People’s Weekly strives to be helpful to 
the young and thus stand the Right-hand of Home and Nation. 

























EMINENT 
CONTRIBUTORS 





SERIAL STORIES 
FOR THE NEW YEAR 








John Watson, D.D. 


(Ian Maclaren) 
Writes for the Weekly a Special Article 


A Young Man’s Glory 
O. O. Howard 


Maj.-Gen’! United StatesArmy( Retired) 
A Reminiscent Series. 


West PointasI Have Seen It 
DavidJ.Brewer,LL.D. 


Associate Justice Supreme Court 
Ghe New Century a Messenger 
o&f Glory if You Choose. 


Elizabeth G. Jordan 


Editor Harper’s Bazar 
To the Girl who is Beginning 


Jacob A. Riis 


Of the New York World 


Stand by the Ship 


Egerton R. Young 
Only an Indian 























THE WORLD 
OF T O- DAY 


ng many new features none are m 

popular ehan “The World of To-Day.” edited 

William E. Danforth. Mr. Danforth is the 
possessor of strong convictions, coupled with 
a courteous Christian spirit. He believes in 
youth, and is loyal to its interests. Things 
pertinent to the hour. and vital to the growth 
of true manhood and womanhood, will be 
given a large place in this department, and the 
best men and women of the nation will be 
counselors and aids. 








Toilers in the Dark 


A STORY OF THE MINES 
By William 2 Tg Gibbons 


A*STRONG STORY. 


A Shining Mark 


By William E. Barton, D.D. 


Six Striking Stories 


Thecoming year the WEEKLY will hold attrac- 
tions for every member of the family. While 
it is distinctly a young people's paper, it is the 
friend of the fireside. interest to all will 
be the following six stories: 


Old Ironsides’ ‘‘Scoop’”’ 
By Annie Hamilton Donnell 


A Woman oy Business 
By Emma C. Dowd 


Greatest Moment of Their Lives 
By Mex Bennett Thrasher 


My Prag, § tn Countric 
Ida Reed Smith 


Ghe eis Margery Found 
By Mebel Nelson Thurston 


Bowen’s Sensational Story 
By Ethelwyn Wetherald 


Here @ Ghere Series 
In the om of the Czar 



















































In the We of a Lumber Comp 
By William Davenport Hulbert 


Guests in Winter Woods 
Captain Charles Mecllvaine 


In the Pavillion for the Blind 
At the Congressional Library, Washington, D.C. 
By Helen Marr Campbell 






















Contributt. 


PEOPLE'S WEEKLY for the coming year. 





Nothing has been more prized by our readers 
Contributing Editors. than the short, helpful articles appearing not 
only upon our editorial pages, but scattered like jewels through every page. A large corps of 


Editors are at work in this department. This 
Our boys and sila ea been Cay ore with our color- 


numbers in the past. There are still better things in store for them in the 






s but a Glimpse of the Youne 







ture, 











ress, 50 cents each per year. 


Young People’s Weekly 


is the leading young peeuie’e paper in America. Each number contains from rast to 
twelve large pages of four broad columns each, all wy 
colors. It reaches over 235,000 homes each week. 
PRICE.— Single subscription, 75 cents per year. In elubs of three or more, to one 
Subscriptions may begin with any month. 





illustrated in b 
et for Youth.” 





It is “ The 














Charles H. Jones of Wareham. ‘The funeral service was 
condicted by Rev. Almon J. Dyer at her home in Sharon, | 
and the interment was in Enfield, her native town. j 


HON. JOHN E. TU T TLE 


Pe acon Jone E. Tuttle died at his home in Neponset, 
ass., Oct. 


Mr. rattle ‘was born in Newburyport in 1835, but the | 
larger part of his life was spent in Neponset, where he 
Was very favorably known. Trinity Congregational 
Church, of which hé was a deacon for more than thirty 


years, as lost by his death a generous and devoted sup 
porter i at the prayes meeting and the Sunday 
school, as well as at. public worship, he was recognized 
4 an unfailing helper of the church in its spiritual ac- 
Uvities. Nor was he less interested in its financial and 
social prosperity. As a citizen he acer romote good 
governinent and temperance local yw hich service his | 
fellow-citizens ac knowledged - - g' m gi ing him four con- 

secutive terms in the ouse of Repre- 
seitatives. Not only in the me h and community, but 
especially in his family, Mr. Tuttle was honored and 
loved, for his cheerfulness and kindness were as abun- 
dant as his personal honor was true and constant. S- 
reciation of the spirit of his life is well eupgpened i 


uke’s testimony to the beloved Barnabas: was a 
ied Ing We se full of the Holy Ghost and of by “j 











Special Offer. 


only 10 cents, if your order be sent before January 1, 1901. Address: 


DAVID C. COOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
36 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 


To make new friends at once, we 
will send Young People’s Weekly 
for three months (13 weeks) for 

















HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. | 

The celebrated and effectual English Cure without | 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. Epwarp & Son, 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of | 


| E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N .¥. | 








ANY ONE thinking of purchasing a 
PIANO-FORTE or ORGAN 


of any make, can secure the services of an inde- 
pendent expert to make selection, without extra 
cost, and thereby be sure of obtaining the best in- 
strument for the money, by addressing HENRY 
BASFORD, Congregational House, Room 106, 


Refers to Dr. A. E. DUNNING, Editor of The Congre- 
gationalist. 
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Tangles 


{ For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puz gle Editor of The Congregationalist. | 





87. C H ARADES 
is 
“These gate posts seem COMPLETE,” 
John stared, as Johns will do. 
“They're ONE,” he owned, with nodding head, 
* But not by no means TWO.” 


he said ; 


il. 
“Fix them, COMPLETE,” 
But entered his demur: 
**The TWO ain’t ONE; you drawed it curved ; 
I never knowed what fur.” 


John never swerved. 


111. 
“Do them at once,” came his COMPLETE; 
“ Was ever such a dunce ?” 
But ONE and TWO forbade this feat ; 
“1 can’t do both to once.” 
IV. , 
“‘Now—tight away—COMPLETE!” “O, yes, 
You've got the right o’ way ; 
Them ONES WAS set in TWO, I guess; 
I'll rig ‘em up today.” 
M. C. 8. 


88. RIDDLE 
I am nothing but a little word, 
Of which you all have often heard. 
I’m what the boys and girls should be, 
But not much like the rolling sea. 
Behead me, I’ve four legs or three, 
Or rows of figures I shall be. 
Behead again, and I can do 
Most anything you want me to. 

W. T. 8. 


89, ANAGRAM 
DARE MENTION IT? Of course I dare, 
I must confess my wrong ; 
To right each wrong with Christian care, 
My WHOLE is ever strong. 
Te 


A TANGLE-M AKING CONTEST 

Acting on a suggestion from a Massachu- 
setts divine, we invite readers to a quite novel 
kind of contest. The names of famous people 
are given below, and for the best lot of “‘ char- 
acteristic initials’’ formed upon these names 
a useful Dictionary of Poetical Quotations 
will be awarded. This example shows what is 
required : ‘‘ Causes Much Sensation” (Charles 
M. Sheldon). Competing lists are to be for- 
warded within ten days and the prize will be 
given for the list thought by the editor of 
“*Tangles”’ to be the most deserving. 

The names to be used are: 1. William McKin- 
ley. 2. William J. Bryan. 3. John Hay. 4. 
George F. Hoar. 5. W. Murray Crane. 6. 
Samuel L. Clemens. 7. Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
8. Edward Bellamy. 9% Charles Dudley 


Warner. 10. Rudyard Kipling. 11. George 
P. Fisher. 12. C. W. Eliot. 13. Booker T. 
Washington. 14. Arthur T. Hadley. 15. A. E. , 
Dolbear. 16. S. P. Thompson. 17. Eugene 
Field. 1s, W. C. Réntgen. 19. Dwight L. 
Moody. 20. John Ruskin. 21. S. J. P. 


Kruger. 22. H. W. Lawton. 23. Edward C. 


Pickering. 24. James DD. Dana. 25. John 
Sherman. 
ANSWERS 
83, One gets his colors out because he wants to 


fight; the other, because she wants to “ make up.” 
84. Nathaniel Hawthorne ; “ The Scarlet Letter.” 
85. 1. Pillage 2. Mint-age. 
Dam-age. 5, Pack-age. 6. Cord-age. 
8. Post-age. 9. Port-age. 10. Pass-age. 
86. 1, Evil did I ere I did live. 2. Live did I ere 
I did evil. 


Answers acknowledged; From C. F. F., Matta- 
pan, Mass., to 82; L. B. S., Dover, N. H., 81, 82; 
Nillor, Middletown Springs, Vt., 79, 80, 81, 82; 
Leroy, New York, N. Y., 80, 82; Miss Eastman, 
Wellesley, Mass., 82. 

Nillor did solve 77 in a note to his brother, but he 
wonders—as do we—how it should happen that he 
received credit for it. “ Did you hear from me by 
wireless telegraphy? ”’ he asks. 


| 


3. Mass-age. 4. | 
7. Mess-age. | 





Fifty Thousand Dollars More 
for Mt. Holyoke College 


Founder’s Day, Nov. 8, was a day of glad- 
ness and thanksgiving. Fifty graduates un- 
der Mary Lyon were invited, and over twenty 
responded in person. The oldest, Mrs. Cooley 
of Chicopee, the first registered student, Nov. 
8, 1837; Mrs. Metcalf of Worcester, also one of 
the immortals of those early years, at the din- 
ner given in Brigham Hall, asked the blessing 
used by Miss Lyon during her ministration, 
viz.: 

‘We thank thee, O Lord, that we still live and 
are surrounded with blessings. Wilt thou give us 
a blessing while we partake of this food ? Guide us 
in all our ways, and accept of us through Jesus 
Christ.”’ 

Rev. Archibald McCullagh, D. D., of Worces- 
ter delivered a terse, crisp, spiritual address ; 
Prof. W. ©. Hammond of Holyoke never 
played the grand Whiting organ with more 
effect, and his well-trained college choir won 
high praise. 

Imitating the style of the condensed and ad- 
mirable article in The Congregationalist of 
Nov. 10 by Professor Dolbear, we might prop- 
erly record this summary of Mt. Holyoke’s 
progress : 

We received a poor unknown girl from an 
obscure country village; we bequeath Mary 
Lyon, one of the world’s noblest benefactors. 

We received Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary ; 
we bequeath Mt. Holyoke College. 

We received eighty students; we bequeath 
an army of educated women found in every 
quarter of the globe and some 600 resident 
students. 

We started with small contributions of 
four-pence, half-pennies, given through the 
personal solicitation of its founder, with one 
building, twelve acres of land, costing $15,000, 
with no endowment ; we bequeath six large res- 
idence halls, an administration hall, three sci- 
entific buildings, a hospital, a finely equipped 
plant house, a campus of 200 acres, a generous 
endowment fund, all worth over a million of 
dollars. 

We close the century on Founder’s Day, 
Nov. 8, with the glad surprise of 450,000 cash 
in hand from an unknown donor with which 
to build a new residence hall to be named in 
honor of the retiring president the Elizabeth 
S. Mead Hall. 8S. E. B. 


Clubbing Rates 


Atiantic Monthly 
The entaey Magazine. 
St. Nicholas. ........000. 
ae # noeaane.. 
arper’s Magazin 

"Prhis yrice to ‘Nov 
Harper's Weekly 
Harper’s Bazar......... ‘ 
The Pilgrim Tea*her (new subseribers)........... 25 
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NERVOUS 
PROSTRATION 


is only a failure of strength. 
It takes strength to get strength. 
Get strength of stomach first. 
Your stomach will then look 
Scott’s 


emulsion of eod-liver oil ena- 


out for your body. 


bles your stomach to get it 
and this is 
the way to restore the whole 
body. 


We'll send you a little to try if you like. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, 409 Pearlstreet, New York, 


from usual food; 
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tm SOFTaneSMOOTH. “4 NY 
In addition to the old perfume 
(Hawthorn), Jersey Cream Soap 
is now prepared with a 
VIOLET 
odor, for those whose preference is 
for the perfume of this most delicate 


of flowers. Address Dept.G, 


Sample Cake mailed_~~z The J. B. Williams 
for 2 cents Company, 
Glastonbury, 
Conn. 








Hearing Restored 


by the 


Wilson’s 2" Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conduc- 


use of 


tors. Invisible, comfortable, efficient. 
iney fit in the ear. Doctors recom- 
mend them. ‘Thousands testify to 
their. perfection and benefit derived. 


Information and Rook of letters 
m many users Free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO., 
207 Trust Bldg., Louisville, Ky. 


















A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant to the taste ; assimilate ach troubles. 
thoroughly in all cases of Stom 
prec A and Poorness of the Blood. 


22 rue Drouot 
PARIS 


EK. Fougera & Co. 
° Agents. N.Y 


$1440 
















BY ANYONE writing for our FREE 

OUTFIT and taking ONLY ONE 
ORDER daily for our Extracts, 
Spices, Soaps, Perfumes, ete. After 


ou have secured orders WE TRUST 

YEARLY You for the goods. We pay freight. 
SALARY offers beat all others. Your cus- 
tomers will be deliehted with our 

EASILY Choice of 200 valuable Pre- 


miums for Ladies, Girls and Bere 


EARNED who hours. 
ite at once fer 


Write 
sy Catalog and absolute proof of our respon- 
8 
D. F. PARKER, Pres. M.C. S. Co., 283 Madison St., Chicago. 
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For Endeavorers 


PRAYER MEETING 







BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, Nov. 25-Dee. 1. 
Ps. 147: 1-20. 

The only unfailing source of gratitude and 
praise is a sense of what God is in his own 
being and what he is to us. Usually he who 
wants to attune himself to the Thanksgiving 
Proclamation, or who thinks the time has 
come again for him to offer praise to God, 
begins thuswise: he looks at his bank account 
and sizes up the balance due him, considers 
his health, social opportunities, domestic joys, 
standing in the eyes of the world; then, if in 
all these respects he is better off than the 
average Man, or as well off, he wends his way 
devoutly to church on Thanksgiving Day and 
joins with his Christian brethren in giving 
thanks. 





Praise the Lord. 





Now David and Paul and all the saints and 
heroes of the Bible, when they counted up 
their mercies, began at the other end. Their 
thoughts flew swiftly to God, and one breaks 
out, ‘I will bless the Lord at all times,” “I 
will sing praises unto my God while I have 

. any being”; and the other sounds a note of 
triumph as he gives thanks to the Father, 
“Who has made us meet, to be inheritors with 
the saints in light,’’ ‘Who has blessed us 
with every spiritual blessing in the heavenly 
places in Christ.” The thing which opened 
the fountain of gratitude and kept it open in 
the hearts of these men was the redeeming 
goodness and grace of God. It bad filled their 
natures with ineffable peace and joy. It had 
become the most real element in their lives. 
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: Bensdorp’s | 
Royal Dutch 


Cocoa 


FOR COOKING AND DRINKING. 


In yellow-wrapped cans only. Price reduced but 
| quality maintained. Free sample. Address 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT, 
IMPORTER, 

















68 India St., Boston. 
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| IODIDE OF IRON. 
for ANAEMIA,POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CON STITUTIONAL WEAKNESS 
SCRO! » Ete. 
amie ned‘ ‘BLANCARD" f 
LL DRUGGISTS, 
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Ward’s Photo Books 


Will not discolor prints. Send for catalogue: 
















100 STYLES. 
10 cis. to 85,00 cach. | 
WHOLK4ALE AND RETAIL | 
STAT , ge | 
Franklia Street, 
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| ting that our policy for 1901 and the twentieth 
| century should be announced for the benefit of our 


| of the local church and our wide fellowship. 


_ will be found the departments which have been so 


quaintance. 


’ regard this paper. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


Flocks and herds, human friendships and 
earthly honors they did not spurn or turn 
their backs upon, but they rated them as ‘of 
small worth compared with the knowledge of 
the only true God and of his disposition 
toward them. 


It sifts down to this, then, that the thing for 
which we should praise the Lord most is our 
Christian experience. That is a vague term, 
perhaps, but it stands for something real and 
precious in the life of the believer. He may 
not always be prepared to talk about it in 
prayer meeting; he may realize its ebbs and 
flows, and sometimes think it a shadowy and 
mysterious affair, but in his best moments he 
knows that his noblest manhood is built up 
from the work of God in his own heart, that 
touch of spirit on spirit, whereby the selfish- 
ness and dross are eliminated and the graces 
of the Christian life planted and brought to 
fruition. O, never discount your own Chris- 
tian experience, slight as it is; be thankful 
for what you have; pray that you may have 
more, . 





eared | 
It does not follow, however, that he who 
has had an experience of Christian things will 
overlook the common mercies along his way, 
or fail to thank the one “from whom cometh 
down every good and perfect gift.” On the 
contrary, he is in the best position to detect | 
the mercies and benefits of each day; to take 
them as tokens of a loving Father’s guidance, 
to interpret pain and loss and failure and dis- 
appointment from the Christian standpoint, 
and even to salute and welcome them as bless- 
ings in disguise. 


The Church Prayer Meeting 


How to Make Bible Study 
Mark 7: ! Acts 18: 24-28; 





Topic, Nov. 18-24. 
More Helpful. 
2 Pet. 3: 13-18. 
Accept Bible as God’s message. Apply utmost 
powers and use best aids to its understanding. 
Subordinate critical to spiritual motives. 
{For prayer meeting editorial see page 690.) 


5-133; 


A View Point of Policy 


What This Paper Will Do 


The last bulletin announced that the states had 
voted with great unanimity for The Congregational- 
ist and that this paper was elected. It is now fit- 


constituency. Let it be said at the outset that no 
feature commending itself to our readers last year 
will be omitted in the next. 

In the new century The Congregationalist will 
conserve the principles of Congregationalism as it 
has done for eighty-five years. This journal be-~ 
lieves in denominational intelligence for the growth | 


The Congregationalist has steadily advocated co- 
operation within the church upon lines of common 
faith for Christian service. The Christian World 
Numbers of the paper are a natural outgrowth of 
this policy. The first issues of every month will 
be given to the progress of events in the thought 
and activities of the greater religious world. 

The individual, by himself or in the family, wil 
find that The Congregationalist has a personal 
message each week. With the sweep of wide move- 
ments and with the reviews of denominational life 


welcome to father, mother and child, to minister 
and to layman alike. In story, in home lights, in 
the suggestive ‘‘ Closet and Altar,’’ in the ‘‘Cor- 
ner’’ where Mr. Martin holds the boys and girls, 
in the library with the books, here and elsewhere 
and in all The Congregationalist will fulfill its 
promises to those who elected it. 

Just a word to any who read this paper today as 
a chance copy: gire The Congregationalist a fair | 
trial. Judgment should be based upon close ac- | 
Good citizens allow the President and 
the Governor time to work out their plans. So 
Come into a position to judge of 


ee sseessesllllnenssnneunessnesereceeneinntninsanseneeee 





its regular issues. 
We will send them to you the next year for $2.00, 


club rate, and give you the balance of 1900 free. 


Yours, THE CONGREGATIONALIST, —_| 
Warren P. Landers, Supt. of Circulation. | 


Elgin Watches 


possess accuracy and endurance 
under all conditions and in all 
degrees of temperature, 
Full Ruby Jeweled. 
Sold by jewelers everywhere. 
An Elgin Watch always has the 


word “Elgin” engraved on the 
works—fully guarant 


Send for free booklet. 


N NATIONAL WATCH CO. ELGIN 


“it’s Only W 

But2,097 children died of itin London in one year. 
This often fatal disease is quickly checked and 
cured by vaporized Cresolene, Cresolene has been 
m st successfully used for twenty years as a pre- 
ventative of Croup, Coughs, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Catarrh, Measles, Scarlet Fever, and other con- 
tagious diseases. Actual tests show that vaporized 
Cresolene kills the germs of Diphtheria. Send for 
descriptive booklet with testimonials, Sold by ail 
druggists. - 
ne Co., 180 Fulton St., New York. 
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BORAX 


to be efficient MUST BE PURE. 


Pure, it is soothing, healing, antisep- 
tic and cleansing—highly remedia! in effect. 
Delightful for the toilet and bath, to break 
bard water, dressing wounds, ete. 

But unscrupulous parties push cheap 
adulterated Korax, and Sodaisthe favorite 
adulterant. Soda is irritating, not sooth- 
ing; smarting, not healing. 


A SIMPLE, SURE TEST: Poura 
few drops of vinegar on a little borax, if 
pure it will not move—if soda it will bubble 
and is bad. 

me that ourname “Pacific Coast Borax @ 

is on every package you buy. Write 
for our free book of re cipes, “Three Hun- 
dred Ways to Use Borax.’’ Address our 
Chicago house. 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO., 
San Francisco. np New York, 
Feibaizvesicions | 


Cured ! 
Feet Kc pt Warm 
Dr.Arthur’s Sulpho 
§ mes Insoles 


No or from perspiration. Feet keptin mabe condition. Ladies should 

without them. Sulphur is the greatest preventative of disease, all 

> boheme qualities are absorbed by the woe feel th and carried to all parts of 

the body. [housands wear them. Fits ladies’ and men’s shoes. Send for 

circulars and testimonials. Enclose 50 cents and size of shoe _ Money 
re‘unded if not satisfactory. 

THE SULPHO INSOLE COMPANY, 548 Safe Bidg., Chicago. 
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In Cloth and Fur. 


It has been rather a weary waiting 
on the part of the furriers and cloak- 
makers for frosty weather, and some 
of them got tired of it weeks ago. 
The results are shown through almost 
the whole of a large collection of ex- 
cellent garments. 


London Box Coats, 25 inches long, the 
very latest shape, in black and colors, 
lined with Skinner’s satin, warranted to 


sa nostitns otk cosas 4 GE 
Your DRESS SKIRT Custom-Made 
to Measure for 1,50 


Our plan is this: When you buy Materials in our Dress 
Goods section, of black or colored fabrics—there being 
no restriction as to quality of goods selected—we take your 
measure and guarantee fit and workmanship equal to 
what you are accustomed paying from $3.00 to $4.00. 
We make plain five and seven-gore skirts or { 5 0 

a 


pedestrienne skirts for 
More elaborate styles custom made at $2.00 and upward. 


GILCHRIST & CO. 


Winter and Washington Stregts, Boston 















HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & [CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS 

















By James T. Freips. Holiday Edition. With 28 Portraits 
and Faesimiles. 8vo, $3.50. 

A handsome and every way attractive Holiday book, 
containing, with portraits, reminiscences, anecdotes and 
letters of Thackeray, Hawthorne, Dickens, Wordsworth, 
Miss Mitford and Barry Cornwall. 


The Prodigal 
By Mary HA.Lwtock Foorr, author of ‘“ Cceur d’ Alene,” 
“The Led-Horse Claim,” ete. Illustrated by the author. 
Square crown 8vo, $1.25. 
A thoroughly interesting story of a spendthrift young 
Aucklander, who drifts to San Francisco, and is there re- 
claimed by a schoolmistress. 


Through Old Rose Glasses 
By Mary Tracy EARLE. 12mo, $1.25. 
Eight stories, mainly Southern in scenes and characters, 


several of them having a slight connecting thread of 
locality and persons. The stories have humor, freshness 


and style. ° 


The Book of Saints -and 
Friendly Beasts 
By ABBIE FARWELL Brown. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.25. 


Stories of ten saints, with their good animal friends— 
the lion, wolf, gulls, cow, goose, robin, camels, fish and 
others. The book is capitally written for children, and 
has eight good pictures. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON 


Women's Winter Garments. 


Yesterdays with Authors | 


“STAYING QUALITIES.” 


People won’t be hum d forever. It is 


EAT MORE 
be pretty well known tha Quaker Oats is 






in extreme exertion. 

” What the athletic trainer has learned, the 
public — the 
understand. 






LESS MEAT 





and Puddings. At Grocers in 2-Ib. 
Our Cereal Cook Book, edited b 
Write for it. We send it f 


innovations and various recipes. 
Monadnock Butiding, Chicago, Il. 


THE AMERICAN CEREAL Co., 











belter than 


meat to build up the athlete’s muscles and sustain him 
uaker Oats gives ‘staying qual- 


ople who do things—is beginning to 
he best breakfast porridge in the world 
is made from Quaker Oats, besides this daily use clever 
housekeepers have learned that Quaker Oats also makes 
wholesome and delicious Bread, Muffins. Cakes, Soups 


Kin 
rs. Rorer, gives hundreds of delightful 
ree. 
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|... SOROSIS... 


Are Easy on the Purse and Easy on the Feet 


THINK TWICE 


Before you buy shopworn shoes, misfits or out 
» of date styles, but buy the latest and best. 









Sorosis 











Are fashionable, comfortable and perfect fitting. 
We have no shopworn lots or mark down sales— 
because each and every pair are new, fresh and 
‘*up-to-date.”” Our sales of this famous shoe have 


gs hie ae Sok UR Cea ery ae ae a ee ae 
Over 100,000 Pairs 
since opening this department. Sorosis is without 


exception the best in the world at the price or any- 
where near the price, 


ALWAYS $3. 50 PAIR 


The demand for the Common Sense style in the 
Sorosis calf for fall and winter wear is very large. 





Shepard; Norwell & Co. 
Wiater Street, Boston 
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